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EDITORIAL NOTES 


A distinguished Eton- 
ian at an Eton Found- 
er’s Day banquet once 
tactlessly said, according to Dean 
Inge in his recent ‘‘ Labels and Libels,”’ 
that as far as he knew, Eton had done 
nothing for him. The headmaster, Dr. 
Hornby, who was never at a loss for a 
happy phrase, replied: ‘‘Of course he 
does not know. That is the beauty of 
Eton.” 

We wonder if all Exonians know or 
could tell what Exeter has done for 
them. Are they ready to give credit, 
as Dean Inge says Etonians are, ‘“‘to 
their school for the less regrettable in- 
cidents in their career?’”’ We have 
often heard alumni talk on the subject, 
“What Exeter has done for me,” as 
shown by the testimony and perspec- 
tive of the years. And we have some- 
times heard them talk on the subject, 
“What. Exeter did not do for me and 
might have done.” For the next year 
or so we are going to try to canvass 
quite honestly just what we are and 
have; and then to find what we need 
to add in order to have here an approxi- 


mately perfect school. 
* Kk Of 


Counsels of 
Perfection 


It seems a singularly happy time to 
consider such ‘‘counsels of perfection. ’’ 
We are nearing the end of the one hun- 


dred and fiftieth period of our history; 
and we are probably nearer than we 
have ever been to what might be called 
an ideal American school. Our happy 
location in the beautiful town of 
Exeter; our excellent equipment; our 
large endowment for teachers, scholar- 
ships, and special purposes; our gen- 
uine democracy; our success in devel- 
opment of self-control; our mainte- 
nance of high standards of scholarship, 
our traditions and our spirit—all these 
give us a singular advantage. Our 
position and prestige are constantly 
being attested by various prizes and 
unsolicited testimonials. Only last 
month, Exeter won the Phi Beta Kappa 
trophy ‘‘with a higher average than 
any successful team in the past,” in a 
competition including twenty-one 
leading schools. In the Harvard 
Alumni Bulletin for December 19, we 
read: ‘‘Owing to their [Andover’s 
and Exeter’s| high standards of scholar- 
ship and excellent teaching, as well as 
their atmosphere of democracy and 
self-reliance, these schools have been 
peculiarly successful in preparing their 
graduates for the larger liberties of 
Harvard College.”’ We have many of 
the elements that might make for 
complacency, but we are far from 
being satisfied; and we are contemplat- 
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ing something that will carry us 


further forward than we have yet 
gone. 
, * * 

More definitely, our project is that at 
Exeter each boy shall have the incen- 
tive and the opportunity to reach 
something like the limit of what his 
intellect at his age will allow him to do. 
The school is to supply the most 
favorable environment and the surest 
agencies for the maximum growth of 
each individual; it is to follow the 
proposition made by Emerson: the 
power that resides in each boy is 
something new in nature; and Emer- 
son’s corollary: one set of facts, one 
system makes an impression on one 
boy, and on another, none. Our 
system, then, our project shall pre- 
suppose the understanding, the guid- 
ance, the study of each individual boy 
indiidually; and not by one method, 
but by several methods, the school will 
help each individual boy attain to his 
maximum self. 

This project, it should be remember- 
ed, will supplement, rather than super- 
sede, what we already have. Toadapt 
a sentence from “Hamlet”: it is not 
now as if the school were to begin,— 
“antiquity forgot, custom not known.” 
For example, until human nature 
changes, we shall not change our 
traditional policy of obligation. As 
Francis Rawle, 65, has stated it: 
“Eixeter training and life stands for 
obligation: that which is required must 
be done.” 

ee mh 

Really we purpose merely to supple- 
ment, to perfect, what we are now 
doing,—to add but not to subtract. We 
realize that though we have gone far, 
we have by no means reached the limit 
of our capacity as an educational 


institution. We are not insensible to 
the newer—and we believe—the more 
arduous demands of contemporary 
education; nor to the complexities of 
our contemporary American life; nor 
to the peculiarities of the contemporary 
American boy whom we have to do for 
and with. As Dr. Perry has been 
saying recently, our concern is to 
make the most of each individual boy 
who comes to Exeter. The danger, 
Dr. Perry realizes, in so large a school 
at the present time is that there may 
be quantity rather than quality produc- 
tion; and that conspicuous success of 
some cleverer boys and school averages, 
high as they may be, may tend to ob- 
scure the maximum attainment of each 
individual boy. English schools, 
through the tutorial system and the 
individualizing of instruction, have 
succeeded in working what seem like 
miracles with many boys. The visit 
to English schools which Dr. Perry 
and Mr. Rogers are making this month 
is to see what light these schools,— 
some much older than Exeter and some 
younger—may throw on this peculiar 
problem of ours. 

Much, then, of what we are doing 


and proposing has to do with this 


idea of “‘maximum attainment’ for 
all, for the cleverer boys, the duller 
boys, all boys. Our almost complete 
athletic equipment embodies the ideal 
not of ‘all for athletics” but of 
“athletics for all.” The four new 
football fields, the thirty-two improved 
or additional tennis courts, the eight — 
additional squash courts, and the new 
boathouse are to supply facilities for 
athletic games for every boy. If we 
are to have more teachers, it will be 
for a similar purpose: for more in- 
dividual contact with the students, 
more conversation, more give and 
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_take of ideas,—thinking with the 
students, not for them—an intellectual 
life for all. What is being done for the 
teachers is to provide for their maxi- 
mum growth;—by leaves of absence 
for study, by grants for travel, by a 
scale of salaries and some leisure for 
intellectual and cultural reinvigoration: 
the more the teacher has to give the 
student, the more he can give. If we 
are to have more of what Mr. Barber 
stressed in the September BuLLETIN, 
‘“‘the new temper of mind called the 
scientific,” it is that our students may 
reduce their world to some kind of 
order and get that most precious thing 
—the ability to introduce reasoning in 
their lives on all sides. If we are to 
have more music and some other arts, 
—in general, a fuller and richer life, it 
will be that we may appeal to every 
boy on some side and to some boys on 
several sides,—to have each boy find 
himself, find something that he can do, 
and enter college with an ardent in- 
tellectual curiosity, but with some reali- 
zation also of achievement in the realm 
of the intellect and in other realms. 


Sometimes people are 
rationalists: they for- 
mulate their principles 
before they act. Others do as they 
wish: act first and rationalize after- 
ward. In the Faculty action regarding 
the participation of probationers in 
athletic contests, it should first be 
said that we were first rationalists, 
that our procedure was directed solely 
by educational ideals, and was wholly 
uninfluenced by any past or present 
athletic contingency or by any desire 
to have the school represented by 
victorious athletic teams. The rescind- 
ing of the rule, for example, did not 
affect the football game on November 


Prebation and 
Athletics 


9, for nobody on our team was on pro- 
bation. 

The Faculty rule which was rescind- 
ed reads ‘as follows: ‘“‘A student on 
probation is not allowed to serve on 
the Senior Council, to represent the 
school in athlet'c or other contests, 
or to appear publicly with the musical 
or other organizations of the school.” 
The rule was intended primarily for 
the protection of those who were fail- 
ing in their studies; but it doubtless 
had some further support in an in- 
clination to follow a general custom 
and in a certain regard for the reputa- 
tion of the school. 

Our actuating motive in rescinding 
the rule was the desire to treat the sub- 
ject honestly, with regard only to 
sound ideals of education and without 
regard to conventional ideals or prac- 
tical results on athletic contests. After 
a careful study of the operation of the 
rule and its effects, it was found (1) 
that it was almost impossible in the 
administration of the rule to treat all 
boys on probation uniformly; (2) 
that there often resulted a certain 
undignified pressure and scramble to 
terminate the probation of an athlete; 
(3) that from the rule there resulted 
really no effect that was permanent 
upon the attitude of athletes towards 
their studies, and really no appreciable 
gain in time; (4) that the rule was not 
needed to maintain the scholastic 
standards either for the school as a 
whole or for any individual, whether 
athlete or not; (5) that to deny boys 
on probation an opportunity to play 
with athletic teams stultified our pro- 
fession of belief in athletics as an edu- 
cational instrument, and that the same 
reasoning held for the other school 
organizations which represented the 
school publicly. 
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Therefore, realizing that its treat- 
ment of the subject was somewhat 
idealistic, the Faculty, frankly as an 
experiment, rescinded the rule. The 
success of the experiment would con- 
stitute an advance, it was felt, in our 
handling of boys. Some boys who rep- 
resented the school in athletic sports 
would still neglect their studies, we 
realized; but there are other ways, we 
have learned, to deal with them, more 
dignified, more correct in theory, more 
effective in execution. The good name 
of the school will not suffer if it is 
known that we do not admit or retain 
boys who are not fit to represent us. 
Indeed, implicit in our action is the 
assumption that the boys who are here 
are not mere athletes and are taking 
their sports as schoolboys should. 


We have already re- 
ferred to the fact that 
Exeter has been award- 
ed the Phi Beta Kappa Trophy for 
1929. The award is made by Harvard 
College, but the members of the so- 
called ‘‘team”’ may be candidates for 
any college. Of the seven students on 
the Exeter team, three went to Har- 
vard, two to Yale, and two to Prince- 
ton. The letter announcing the award 
stated that Exeter had won “with a 
higher average than any successful 
team in the past,” 90.27 per cent. 
Twenty-one schools were in the com- 
petition, including Andover, Boston 
Latin School, Boston Country Day 
School, St. Paul’s, St. Mark’s, Hotch- 
kiss, Taft, Milton, Middlesex, St. 
George’s, Brookline High, New Haven 
High, Kent, Lawrenceville, and Choate. 
The following composed our team: 


Phi Beta Kappa 
Trophy 


Benjamin Brickett Priest, Henry Ham- 
ilton Bissell, Reese Harvey Harris, Jr., 
Richard Hanford Jordan, Richard Clay- 


poole Wells, William Howard Stein, 
Robert Calvin Gordon, Jr. 


Plans are being drawn 
for the new science and 
the new administration 
buildings, and the new squash courts 
building is nearing completion,—all 
given by William Boyce Thompson of 
the Class of 1890. Formerly he had 
given the gymnasium, the swimming 
pool, and the enclosed cage and track 
house, and had helped with our other 
equipment and the endowment funds. 
He has been our greatest benefactor; 
and he knows, we hope, how much all 
who are connected with the school 
appreciate what he has given. As an 
alumnus and as a Trustee, he has 
given much also of himself,—his time, 
his interest, his affection to the school. 


Mr. Thompson’s 
ifts 


- Although now an invalid, Mr. Thomp- 


son fortunately was able to visit Exeter 
last summer and see something of the 
new Exeter, of which he is in a way the 
Founder. We hope that he will be 
able to visit us again when these newer 
buildings are completed, in term time, 
to receive from the boys themselves an 
expression of their gratitude for what he 
has done for them and the school. 


Mr.Thompson’sfriend, 
Mr. Thomas Cochran, 
an alumnus and trustee 
of Phillips Academy, Andover, has had 
Olmsted Brothers make a model of our 
grounds and buildings. It was shown 
at the New York dinner and is now in 
one of the common rooms of Dunbar 
Hall. Everything is on it, buildings, 
trees, and all, to a scale of one inch to 
thirty feet. Having every building in 
miniature, in its exact position, it will 
be invaluable in placing and determin- 


A gift from an 
Andover Trustee 
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*ng the size and proportion of all 
future buildings and in the planning of 
the grounds. The gratitude of all is 
due to Mr. Cochran for his interest and 
generosity. 


Our “‘special funds”’ 
are. growing more nu- 
merous and are contrib- 
uting immensely to the interest and 
richness of our life here in Exeter. 
Through the fund provided by Mr. 
Everett Sweezy, of New York, we have 
had interesting week-end visits this fall 
from Mr. Robert Frost and Dhan 
Gopal Mukerji, and have added some 
interesting copies of original Tatlers 
and old English cartoons to our col- 
lections. Through the Loewenstein 
funds, we have been able to award a 
scholarship to an Exeter student in 
Harvard College, provide for lectures 
by two of the Harvard Faculty, com- 
plete the furnishing of the smaller 
reading room in the Davis library, and 
subsidize excursions, and provide for 
more music and hospitality in Exeter. 
Through the fund established by Emory 
McMichael, of the Class of 1887, a 
member of the Latin Department will 
be enabled to take the Virgilian expedi- 
tion around the Mediterranean next 
summer on the occasion of the two 
thousandth anniversary of Virgil’s 
birth. One of the best singers and one 
of the best instrumental quartettes 
have been engaged through the fund 
established by Mr. 8. J. T. Straus, of 
Chicago. Other lectures for the year 
have been engaged from the funds 
supplied by Mr. J. E. Spingarn, in 
honor of George E. Woodberry, and 
Miss Theo Kingsbury in memory of 
her cousin, Ralph Kingsbury, of the 
Class of 1915. The income from an- 
other fund of $25,000, given by the 


Special Funds 


parents of two of our students, has 
been of great use in doing unostenta- 
tiously various helpful and hospitable 
acts of kindness to many students. 
Such gifts have served the school well, 
and as they are ordinarily at the dis- 
posal of some special Faculty com- 
mittee, they are given considerable 
personal thought and attention and are 
used where they will do the most good. 


Announcement has 
been made of the resig- 
nation of Mr. Blake as 
football coach. How much Mr. Blake 
has accomplished in his twelve years 
here can be seen in Mr. Whitman’s 
summary in the athletic notes; in 
twelve games with Andover, we have 
had three tie games, four defeats, and 
five victories; and in the large number 
of his Exeter men on college teams, 
there is indeed a very great tribute to 
Mr. Blake as a teacher of football. 
He has great capacity in explaining 
plays and assignments,—being in two 
senses a teacher-coach. Mr. Blake has 
done well in those twelve years as 
coach, has more than broken even on 
victories, and has sent boys to college 
well trained in the fundamentals of the 
game. 


Mr. Blake’s 
Resignation 


The new football field 

The New Fields and the | permanent 
stands were dedicated 

fittingly by a victory on November 9. 
There can be no doubt that the new 
football fields—four of them—and the 
new track, and the permanent concrete 
stands are a great success. The loca- 
tion across the river is of great natural . 
beauty; and when the approaches are 
made, the crowds will be easily man- 
aged. The stands themselves are 
graceful, comfortable, permanent; and 
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we may judge from the size of the 
crowd on November 9th, they are the 
right size,—holding about 6500 people. 


The term just closed 
has been one singularly 
harmonious and success- 
ful. To those of us resident here, the 
spirit of the boys never seemed better, 
more wholesome, more enthusiastic. 
The classroom work has gone well; 
the number of honor men, 26 in the 
first group, 43 in the second group, be- 
ing unusually large. The victory in 
football over Andover, of course, 
helped. So did the excellent student 
band. With a new chorus for singing, 
in addition to the other musical ac- 
tivities, we have had more music than 
ever before. For years the Golden 
Branch and the Lantern Club have not 
had so successful a fall term. Like- 
wise the Scientific Society, the Histori- 
cal Society, and the Nature Club have 
gone well. There have been so many 
lectures and concerts that there was 
justification in one student’s com- 
plaint: ‘‘There isn’t time in Exeter to 
do nothing.” Yet the benefits of a 
richer and fuller life outweigh the dis- 
advantages and make for a fine morale. 


The Fal! Term 


Perhaps no other work 
in the Academy is more 
carefully done than the 
work of the Scholarship Committee, 
which has to do with the award of the 
large sums which the Academy holds 
in trust for aiding boys to secure an 
education. As the number of appli- 
cants for scholarships and aids exceeds 
the amounts available for these pur- 
poses, there have to be both selection 
and rejection, often a delicate and diffi- 
cult task. Fortunately the task grows 
easier and the number of boys that can 


Additional Schol- 
arship Funds 


_from undergraduates. 


be helped grows larger as the funds 
themselves increase in size. Not in- 
frequently former scholarship boys 
who have prospered return what they 
have received, with interest, to help 
in turn some needy boy. Then new 
foundations are being established. On 
January 4 came a check of $10,000 
from Mr. George 8. Wright, of Water- 
town, Massachusetts, to be known as 
“a, Student’s Aid Fund in memory of 
Warren Mead Wright of the Class of 
1900,” and “incidentally of Julian 
Mead, his uncle, of the Class of 1874.’’ 


It. is interesting and 
encouraging to see how 
the boys in school con- 
tribute money to improve the school. 
The large reading room of the Davis 
Library has been refurnished from gifts 
Dr. Sanford, 
the Academy physician, has just called 
the attention of the BULLETIN to a gift 
from an Upper Middler, Robert Har- 
mon Kennett, who seeing the need of 
new magazines and books for the In- 
firmary, on his own account subscribed 
$30 for magazines and bought 65 addi- 
tional new books for the library. There 
can be no doubt that there was never 
in the school a more earnest, energetic, 
and enthusiastic spirit of citizenship 
than we now have. 


Undergraduate 
Gifts 


Dr. Perry and Mr. 
Rogers sailed on Jan- 
uary 16th for England 
on the Aquitania. They purpose visit- 
ing Charterhouse, Eton, Harrow, Rug- 
by, Leeds Grammar School, Oundle, 
Perse School, Westminster, Welling- 
ton College, and Winchester College. 
They expect to be gone about six 
weeks. The purpose of their visit is 
stated in the first editorial note. 


Visiting English 
Schools 
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THE EXETER ODE 


GEORGE EDWARD WooDBERRY 
1855—1930 


The late George Edward Woodberry, of the Class of 1872, whose obituary notice appears in 
the Alumni Notes of this issue, a few years ago wrote the following to a friend: Yes, I am fond 
of it,—one of the few places where I found a welcome in the world, and then I was a very friend- 
less boy,—one remembers such things afterward. I mean “the school’’ welcomed me, just the 
institution,—no particular attention was paid to me,—I was only a “‘new boy”’ and found a 
fair field and no favor. But that was a good deal to find. Of ordinary ‘‘welcome”’ there was 
none. I knew nobody. I remember there was no “room” for me, (I had come in early Oc- 
tober, a little late), and I slept in the open alcove (I think, but perhaps there wasn’t any alcove) 
in the upper hall of ‘‘ Abbot Hall,’”’ (quite exposed to any pranks on a ‘‘new boy’’) but nothing 
happened: and after a few nights or so two boys on the next floor took me in with them, three 
ina bed! and I “studied” in their room. I wonder what became of those boys, who were very 
good to me, and especially of one of them of whom the school never heard more. I have always 
remembered him with an unusual touch of gratitude and kindness: he was an attractive, dark, 
rather silent boy, a Kentuckian. When I was at Exeter the last time, I went up to look at that 
“upper hall’’ where I had slept. It was a pretty bare looking place,—but there the sixteen 
year-old boy had his welcome that he is now so grateful for and remembers with the sort of sad- 
ness in it that there is in the autumn days. 


In his will be bequeathed to our library ‘‘all books owned by him which the Academy author- 
ities may select and which are autographed by authors or were given to him by the authors.” 
In 19038 he wrote the following beautiful ode for the school. 


I. 

There is no Heliconian spring 

Nor fountain of perpetual youth 
So much of Paradise can bring 

As lights the haunt of early truth. 
Here where budding boys together 
Fill the world with April weather, 
And the branch of life is breathing sweet; 
Sound of limb and pure of heart, 
Eager tremblers for the start, 
In the mimic arts of power they compete; 
And the ringing of the coming years is in their feet. 


We turn, and with fond gaze look back 

On scenes that nurse their growing years, 
The triumphs of the field and track, 

The glory of the distant cheers, 
Where they forge fresh strength and daring, 
School-boy ensigns proudly wearing 
To the victor-music in their blood; 
In the onset and the shock 
Learn how human forces lock 
To the banded bringing of the common good; 
And the youthful fighters melt in joyful brotherhood. 


a 
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Now for us a dearer past remains, 
Which may their manhood, too, recall, 


‘Higher pleasures, deeper pains, 


That here, heaven’s grace let fall: 
Motions of the heart of youth 
Beneath the brooding wings of truth; 
Burning clefts of opening heaven 
To Paul by old Damascus given; 
The lonely hours, the unshed tears, 
Sacred hopes and holy fears, 
While rumors of the distant strife 
Came drifting from the vague of life; 
These also to our high youth did belong; 
And the sad majesty of song, 
The tragic load of Homer’s age, 
The breathing woe of Virgil’s page, 
Swept the young soul that yearns for home 
Where save through death it shall not come. 
Ah me, beneath this blue elm-branched sky 
How many a boy since then comes nigh 
To God in his infinitude, 
As the sweet arbutus puts forth beneath the sighing wood! 
In every youth once beats the poet’s heart, 
While in his bosom these bright ardors start; 
And dearly then the affections, lorn and lone, 
Cling round the breast where first a friend is known: 
Hark! ’tis the rushing cries of life and sound of trumpets blown! 


II 


Another morn has fired the world; 
A mightier labor is begun; 
A thousand standards bright unfurled 
Lean forward from the rising sun. 
Who are these the fresh hosts heading, 
Prompt to lead and strong in steading, 
To the old tradition grandly true? 
Whose that rock-like brow of fate, 
Black with thunder of the state?— 
Round us when insidious discord falsely drew, 
Freedom’s barrier of men that great voice built anew. 


There soldiers shine, there scholars walk, 
Dark heroes plough the navied sea; 
And arms and letters interlock 
To make our golden history. 


ROBERT WINSOR 
Class of 1876. Trustee 1905-1920 


GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY 
of the Class of 1872 
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These are they whose young eyes beaming 

Under these dear elms went dreaming 

What the world should be when they were men. 

Sinews of the upland farm, 

Souls with old religion warm, 

Never time brings here that wielding race again, 

Equal lords of church and state, mace and sword and pen. 


Forward ever move the endless rows 
Upon the battle-tossing fields; 
Glory brightens where they close; 
Truth blazes from their shields; 
Servants not of brutal wars 
That only leave a nation’s scars; 
They have chosen better parts, 
To serve mankind with healing arts, 
To bring on earth humaner laws, 
Lift o’er force persuasion’s cause, 
And ease the strife of rich and poor, 
While love and peace grow more and more. 
They plant new virtues in their country’s soil, 
Wielding the world of modern toil 
Whence science pours in ceaseless floods 
The horn of man’s beatitudes; 
Their treasury is knowledge free, 
Their highest wisdom liberty; 
And glad their leading is, who, where they go, 
The victor’s track with blessings strew; 
Whose error-killing power entrains 
Dethroned superstitions dead, dead immemorial pains. 
-Untc this war we swore our youthful vow; 
Unto this war our sons press forward now 
From this fair fount of civilizing power, 
Where life’s first vigor did our young limbs dower, 
Loved in our loyal boyhood here, and loved in manhood’s hour. 


wae 


Guard well the Mother-eagle’s nest 
That stores the Northern granite’s might, 
Whence, ranging down the sunny West, 
A hundred broods took flight! 
There the golden fledglings slumber 
Who the morning light shall cumber 
With the clangor of their rising wings; 
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Unto them from unborn years 

Radiance of new glory nears, 

And the rushing of their pinions music brings 
That the genius of the ageless world forever sings. 


The noble lives that went before 

Shall nourish best those hearts of youth, 
The virtues of the men of yore 

Establish them in ways of truth. 
Set before their morning beauty 
Our worn chieftains, great in duty, 
Who in life’s rich danger took their share. 
Where is honor like to this, 
Where is fame so touched with bliss 
As to be remembered long and fairly there, 
There to be remembered fairly where the thoughts of boyhood were! 


Honor to the brave, the wise, the good, 
Whose lives in this old school began! 
Our Exonian brotherhood 
Earns gratitude of man. 
Here let bronze and marble trace . 
The features of each vanished face. 
Stately portraits, looking down, 
Show Bancroft’s smile and Webster’s frown, 
Palfrey benign and Everett’s grace, 
Cass’ craft and Phillips’ race, 
With Soule’s and Abbot’s hoary age, 
And all our sons of heritage. 
Here shall they grow, though haughty, high, and wise. 
Familiar with youth’s happy eyes; 
For even the greatest, life being done, 
All labor o’er beneath the sun, 
Shall nowhere find a nobler part 
Than here to touch some fair boy’s heart. 
They watch his going out and coming in, 
Sink in his mind, and deeply win; 
They meet young thousands face to face 
And from their silent seats they mix with this new race. 
The youngest student heads our farthest hope, 
Our edge and limit of prophetic scope; 
Ah, if, past death, our torch of life still flames, 
Ah, here, if boyhood treasures up our names, 
This is the laurel’s greenest growth, found fresh in younger fames. 
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ENTRANCE EXAMINATION RESULTS 


Following are given the statistics for 
all students in the Academy that took 
the examinations set and graded by the 
College Entrance Examination Board 
in 1929. It should be understood (1) 
that nearly all colleges use exclusively 
these examinations; (2) that most 
colleges accept 60 per cent. as a passing 
grade; (3) that all students who pass 
in an Academy course are allowed to 
take the corresponding entrance exami- 
nation. The statistics show (1) the 
number of Academy students receiving 
honor grades in each subject; (2) the 
number receiving above sixty per cent. ; 
(3) the number receiving below sixty 


Above 
Honor 60 
Course Grades percent. 

Pinglishsl=2> 4... 15 124 
Hernigsin Gyr no ee 4 14 
EAISEORY CA fylt at doe aad hs 45 75 
PAISLOT YS Dt. 0 ts Diet 1 5 
History: Go). Silo ee 3 5 9 
EMStOL ye Dears: iss, Mo a tee 13 hr42 
dati. Cp-2s de tes 74 109 
BatmeCp-3°) os Si 39 100 
Tatlin Op-4 2k ee 2 3 
atineCp-—) nk, see Ot 60 
beatin Cp-K cs. open ere, 1 1 
Creek Op-2) 9). oa 1 9 
Greek Cp-H i Ae 4 8 
French @p-2) . s.2. 20. 41 113 
Wrench Cp-3. 2.02066 15 57 
French Cp-4...... i! 16 
erences. hao ake 6 58 
German Cp-2) = 2. 6 28 
German Cp-3..... 1 3 
Spanish Cp-2...... 5 if 
Spanish Cp-3...... 2 6 
Mathematics A... . . 73 156 
MathematicsB..... 16 20 
MathematicsC..... 88 128 
Mathematics D. .... 16 40 
Mathematics E..... 23 59 
Mathematics Cp-H ... 1 1 
Mathematics CD .... 1 f 
RONENNStTV are). iy. 1 aa tae 55 83 
PY SICH! Be Ake te 42 65 


Mechanical Drawing. .. 0 0 


per cent.; (4) the percentage of the 
Academy candidates receiving above 
sixty per cent.; (5) and for compari- 
son, the percentage of all candidates in 
the country receiving above sixty per 
cent.; it may be noted, for example, 
that in Spanish Cp. 2 for the country 
at large, the percentage was only 61.7; 
in the Academy it was 100. 

There are listed also the nineteen 
students who received 100 per cent. in 
mathematics and the student who re- 
ceived the highest grade in English 2. 
For six out of seven years an Exeter 
student has received the highest grade 
in English. 


Below Percentage Percentage of 
60 above 60 candidates in the 
percent. percent. country above 60 
percent. 
13 90.5 62.0 
0 100.0 57.1 
Mi 98.7 60.0 
2 71.4 62.1 
1 90.0 59.4 
2 95.5 55.5 
0 100.0 72.5 
2 98.0 66.4 
1 75.0 64.7 
1 98 .4 94.1 
0 100.0 80.0 
2 81.8 73.7 
0 100.0 89.5 
zi 94.2 61.2 
1 98.3 5ip2 
3 84.2 65.1 
6 90.6 70.5 
9 (YY: 80.1 
2 60.0 58.8 
0 100.0 61.7 
0 100.0 64.6 
14 91.8 68.6 
3 87.0 76.4 
7 94.8 74.7 
9 81.6 63.4 
12 83.1 65.6 
0 100.0 68.1 
0 100.0 71.6 
2 97.6 58.5 
vi 90.3 (Pex 
1 0.0 58.1 
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Percentage Percentage of 
Above 60% Honor Grades 


Spanish cp es Be ys Sea A shee 1 ee eee 100.0 53.8 
Dentin n.d Seek tics ores ee Oe ee 98.6 54.2 
Chemistry ).0 4 cisco bao i a oo in ee 97.6 64.7 
RESCOT YS Ss LS inte hs wn OR COM Ue 95.6 46.7 
EPrench? 33°) cii na ca eee tes ee fee Ns eee 93.5 24.1 
Rn ghah sie Ra ee ieee Stl Taran: 91.4 12.6 
Physits 42). ape eu Geode Sat An Ober 90.3 58.3 
Mathematics: cape leh ei? fi sos oe ~ 90.0 48.4 
GAG Peri) ae ae ae ke AN Seo 89.5 26.3 
ASOTINAN ) ns eee tye Skee oa osc id ens 73.8 16.7 
Mechanical:Drawings.) Vo fa 00.0 00.0 
Total number of examinations taken’. 2)... 9. S229 190 2 ee 1508 
Total number of examinations above:60% ..- > #2) .*) sony. 4 5 2. 8 ee 1400 
otal percentage Above GOGgt a) tu Oe, Pe es a ane, ee 92.8 
Total percentage above 60% in 1928. .......4.2.4.2.4.2.. 95.4 
Total percentage above'60% 1n-t927 ee ee, ee 90.3 
Highest ‘ No. given 
Course Rating ‘Exeter Students in Country 
Tenglisl 1-2 peor cic ae 96% Henry Hamilton*Bissell — ~ 0 2 eee 2 


MathematicsC........ 100% Henry Hamilton Bissell . . ...... 241 
; William Robert Bonthron 

William Clark Craig, Jr. 
Richard Henry Dana, 3rd. 
Donald Kaye Lister 
Henry Loose Miller 
Neal W. Richmond, Jr. 
Malcolm McNaughten Rorty 
Howard William Sternberg 
Franklin Allan Wagner, Jr. 
Henry Seymour Wiley 


Mathematics B.. . 2)... 100% Frederick Haring Belden ....... 12 
Oliver Merrill Sargent 
Herbert Pratt Shepard 
Burrows Sloan, Jr. 
MathematicsA........ 100% Wendell Morse Hastings ....... 70 


William Boyan Moses, Jr. 
George Frederick Parker, Jr. 
Henry Swan, 2d. 
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THE TEAM IDEA IN SCHOLARSHIP 


Remarks of Mr. Robert S. Hale, son of 
George Silsbee Hale, President of the Academy 
Trustees, 1885-1893, in presenting to the school 
the Phi Beta Kappa Trophy. 


It is nearly fifty years since I first appeared 
on a platform in front of Exeter students. 
That occasion was when my father, then one 
of your trustees and later president, brought 
me to Exeter to consider entering me there. 
He was naturally invited to sit on the plat- 
form with the teacher, and you can imagine 
how a boy of twelve felt to sit there with him. 

But later he changed his mind and sent me 
to Roxbury Latin, and now I come back to 
present to you a famous trophy which your 
scholarship team has won, and to suggest to 
' you what bearing the history of this trophy 
and of other trophies, the history of the past, 
may have on the future of the school and of 
the students who have won the trophy. 

The history of this trophy begins with an- 
other trophy, the trophy which I and five 
other Harvard men gave in 1888 to start an 
intersholastic football league among the 
schools around Boston. At that time, Har- 
vard football was in one of those slumps which 
periodically attack all colleges as well as 
schools; and though even at that time, it was 
not considered quite the thing to hire or in- 
duce good players to come to college, we did 
think it proper to incite the boys we hoped 
were coming to Harvard to give more atten- 
tion to football than they would have given 
without a trophy to compete for. 

It may have been a coincidence, but the re- 
sult of the trophy appeared to be a great in- 
crease in school football, and trophies for 
baseball, track, rowing, lawn tennis, etc., 
quickly followed. 

Then, some years later, I changed my mind 
again, just as my father had changed his 
mind about sending me to Exeter, and began 
to think that scholarship was at least as im- 
portant as athletics. 

There have always been, as you know, 
prizes and trophies for scholarship, but these 
had always been individual. We thought a 
change was due if we could introduce the 
team idea into scholarship, the idea of the 
separate members of the team helping and 
coaching each other in their studies. We 


thought that this would give something in ad- 
dition to the teacher coach. We thought to 
ourselves,‘ ‘‘ Wouldn’t it be fine if the old grads 
who had been good scholars would come 
back to coach the scholarship team, just as 
graduates come back to coach an athletic 
team?” 

We didn’t exactly expect to have any cheer- 
ing or cheer leaders while the scholarship 
competitions were in progress, but we did 
hope that the winners of a scholarship contest 
would be ranked somewhere near the athletes. 

And so we started the scholarship trophy. 
The result has not been up to our expectations, 
though it still seems to me that to win the 
scholarship trophy is as much or more of an 
honor to the school as to win a football game, 
and that the seven young men who have won 
the 1929 trophy for Exeter should be honored 
and remembered at least as long as the eleven, 
(or probably twenty or thirty, including sub- 
stitutes), who won or lost a football game. 

Nevertheless, the fact that not so much 
interest has been shown in the scholarship 
competition as we should like leads to the 
question of whether some other change is not 


due, and why we have competitions at all, a 


searching question indeed. 

At the Harvard Law School, when a series 
of scholarship competitions was under con- 
sideration, it was a general answer that they 
would do no good, that practically all the 
students were trying their hardest, anyway, 
and that a competition would be more apt to 
lead to overwork than to better work, and 
this was, to some extent, proved by experi- 


ments and statistical computation, with 
which I will not bother you. 
Then why have competitions at all? The 


answer is that a competition accomplishes or 
may accomplish two results. It determines, 
in the sense of finding out, who was the best at 
the time of the competition. 

But to know who was the best is not useful 
knowledge. Who was the best, who won the 
race is a fact that cannot be changed. The — 
interesting thing is how to be better. If a 
mile runner is the best, if all he has to do is to 
run his race to time, he gets no more out of 
the race than if it is a time trial. The fun of a 
race or of a football game is to go up against 
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some one presumably better than you are, 
and then to beat him out. 

I won a number of races while at school and 
college, and those I remember with pleasure 
are those when I was not really the best man. 
Of course, to make a victory pleasurable, it 
must be legitimate.. You win the game by 
making some sort of change your adversary 
does not expect. 

This illustrates what President Lowell had 
in mind when some old Harvard men com- 
plained the college had changed since their 
day. Lowell said this was what Harvard was 
for; Harvard was going to change, change 
for the better when it could, but rather than 
stand still, Harvard would take a chance, 
would change for the worse in hopes finally to 
get better. 

The important thing that is gained by a 
competition is knowledge of how to change 
for the better, and from this point of view, it 
is always the loser who gains most from a 
competition. The loser does not get the 
trophy, but he does learn something for the 
future that the winner does not, even if the 
reason is that the winner has already learned 
it. 

The winner is incited to rest on his oars, 
while the loser is incited to advance. This 
leads to an interesting problem which may 
amuse you, though not quite as amusing as 
Stockton’s famous story where true love did 
not run smooth, where the wicked king, the 
father of the fair princess whom the hero had 
promised to love for all his life, captured the 
hero and gave him, in the presence of his be- 
loved, the choice between marrying another 
pretty girl, the waiting maid of the princess, 
or of being thrown into a cage with a tiger. 
Did the hero choose the lady or the tiger? 

My problem for you is this. I suppose 
there is no question but that every one of you 
wants to beat Andover this year and next 
year, and would rather like to keep on beat- 
ing Andover until you graduate. But suppose 
you had graduated thirty years back and 
were now president of the trustees, as loyal as 
ever to the old school, but charged with the 
duty of determining policies which would 
have a bearing on the future games with 
Andover. One set of policies might be to 
have fine athletic fields, expensive coaches, 
and so on, and win a large proportion of the 
games, as against other policies which would 
handicap the teams. 


What would be the proper proportion of 
wins for this loyal president to aim at, re- 
membering that each team, when it: gets on 
the field, will want 100 per cent. to win? 

It is, I think, very clear that this loyal 
president of the trustees should not aim to 
win one hundred years in succession. What 
interest would the scholars or graduates take 
in the Andover game if Exeter had won for 
fifty years and looked as though she were 
going to win for another fifty years? Under 
such circumstances, it would be no fun to 
play Andover the fifty-first year, while if 
Andover had won fifty years, there might be 
some fun in trying to break up such a series. 

But if the loyal president should not aim to 
win all the time any more than he should aim 
to lose all the time, what is the ideal? 50%, 
51%, 49%, 30% or 70% I leave it to you to 
argue about after I shall be through. 

But I have a word or two more, because I 
fear that what I have said may seem to be- 
little somewhat the competition and the 
trophy I am to present to you, while if you 
will analyze carefully, you will see that it 
makes the work of the seven winners even 


-more honorable and deserving of approbation. 


To win a competition is like winning an 
election or appointment to a high office. 
Sometimes the office is a reward for achieve- 
ment, as where military generals are elected 
presidents, or famous men are appointed am- 
bassadors without regard to whether they will 
make good presidents or good ambassadors. 

In other cases, the election or appointment 
is not for achievement in the past, but an 
opportunity for service in the future. I need 
not name the relative failures as Presidents, 
but compare them with Washington and Lin- 
coln and Coolidge, for all of whom the presi- 
dency was a call to future service. Why do 
we see college graduates wearing their Phi 
Beta Kappa key when they do not wear their 
athletic medals? 

It is because the Phi Beta Kappa men have 
shown preparation for future service. 

This trophy likewise, while today it may 
not appeal to the old grads, or young grads, 
or undergrads, as does beating Andover at 
athletics, is really a finer thing for the school 
to have won, because it is a sign of the future, 
and the young men who have won the trophy 
for you are going to be among the graduates 
the school will be proud of when they have 
gone forward in life. 


PHI BETA KAPPA TROPHY 
Won by the Academy in a competition of twenty-one schools 
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NEWS OF THE SCHOOL 


SCHOOL NOTES 


The preachers during the fall term at the 
Phillips Church were the following: Septem- 
ber 22, Dr. Ashley D. Leavitt, of Brook- 
line, Mass.; September 29, Rev. R. P. 
Barnes, of New York City; October 6, 
Bishop Charles L. Slattery, of Massachu- 
setts; October 13, Mr. Frank W. Cushwa, 
of Exeter; October 20, Dean Charles R. 
Brown, of the Yale Divinity School; October 
27, President Paul D. Moody, of Middlebury 
College; November 3, President Clarence A. 
Barbour, of Brown University; November 10, 
Rt. Rev. Howard Robbins, of New York; 
November 17, Dr. Carl Elmore, of Engle- 
wood, N. J.; November 24, Rev. W. H. 
Jones, of Exeter; December 1, Dr. Robert R. 
Wicks, of Mt. Holyoke; December 8, Bishop 
William F. Anderson, of Boston; December 
15, Dr. Willis H. Butler, of Hartford. 

The school had during the term the oppor- 
tunity to listen to a number of lectures. The 
Merrill lectures were as follows: October 23, 
‘Count von Luckner on ‘Some War Experi- 
ences;”” November 5, Mr. William F. 
Clapp on “The Reminiscences of a Natural- 
ist;’’ November 20, Mr. Burton Holmes on 
“Travels from Gibraltar to the Pyrenees;”’ 
December 11, Mr. Vilhjalmur Stefansson on 
“The Northward Course of Empire.”’ In 
addition to the Merrill lectures Dhan Gopal 
Mukerji spoke December 1 on ‘‘The Spirit of 
the Jungle.” 

A different kind of entertainment came on 
November 27 when Mr. Frederick Eugene 
Powell gave an interesting exhibition of 
magic, 

Primarily for the faculty, but open to all 
members of the school, was a lecture on No- 
vember 26 by Mr. A. W. Kidder, of the 
Andover Archeological Society. Mr. Kidder 
told of his trip with Colonel Lindbergh over 
the wild forests of Guatemala. 

The Lantern Club had three speakers dur- 
ing the term. Mr. Harold King gave No- 
vember 12 an informal talk on war literature. 
On November 20 Mr. Walter Pritchard 
Eaton spoke on the “Modern Stage.” On 
December 8 Mr. Robert Frost read from his 
poetry and talked informally about some of 
his works. 

The Christian Fraternity, besides collecting 


the yearly budget and holding informal meet- 
ings, arranged to have many speakers address 
the school. These were the following: Sep- 
tember 29, Professor Tufts on ‘Old Exeter;”’ 
October 18, Dr. Perry on ‘‘Ins and Outs of 
Exeter;’? October 17, Mr. George Workman 
on the subject of school organizations; Oc- 
tober 27, Mr. Heber B. Sink on ‘‘ The Work of 
the Y. M. C. A. in Rockingham County;” 
November 10, Rev. Brooke Stabler on ‘‘The 
Life that Counts and Costs;”” November 24, 
Mr. Leslie Glenn on the subject of Christian 
living. 

The musical program for the term wasa 
varied one. Royal Dadmun, accompanied by 
Miss Dorothy Mulroney, gave November 3 a 
number of selections. On November 17 came 
a piano recital by Mr. Felix Fox. The annual 
dance of the Musical Clubs, which was held in 
the Thompson Gymnasium November 2, was 
one of the most successful ever given. 

A new musical organization in the school is 
the Singing Club. A group of about 150 
boys, with Mr. Curwen and Mr. Barrell as 
faculty advisers and Mr. Manton, of New 
Hampshire University, as director, met during 
the term on Wednesdays and Sundays. On 
December 17 the club gave a concert of 
Christmas songs. 

The Golden Branch Society held during 
the fall seven debates. They were on the sub- 
jects of the jury system; the military system; 
the influence of moving pictures; co-education 
at Exeter; the new probation rule; the 
Eighteenth Amendment; Senator Sheppard’s 
proposed amendment. 

The list of moving pictures shown at the 
Thompson Gymnasium follows: September 
28, ‘“‘Dr. Fu Manchu” and a Charley Chase 
comedy, ‘‘Ruby Lips;” October 5, William 
Haines in ‘A Man’s Man” and ‘‘Geraldine;”’ 
October 12, ‘‘The Soul of France” and Laura 
La Plante in “‘Scandal;”’ October 19, Norma 
Shearer in ‘‘The Last of Mrs. Cheney” and 
Charley Chase in ‘‘Off to Buffalo;”” October 
26, ‘“‘Four Feathers;’”’ November 2, ‘“ Hot 
News,” ‘Are Brunettes Safe,” “Leaps and 
Bounds, ”’ 
vember 9, ‘‘This is Heaven,”’ ‘‘Noisy Neigh- 
bors,” and “Mail Man;” November 16, 
“Thunder”? (Chaney), “All at Sea,”? and a 
news reel; November 23, “Alias Jimmy 


and “Lindy’s Cat Fable; No- - 
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Valentine,’’ “Barnum was Right,” and a 
news reel; November 30, ‘‘Sophomore,” 
“Rivers of Romance,” and Fable; December 
7, “Salute,” “Two Arabian Knights,” and 
a news reel; December 14, “ Marianne,” 
““Speedway,’’ and a news reel. 

Of educational interest were three Yale 
historical films shown in the Academy chapel. 
These were as follows: November 13, ‘‘Chris- 
topher Columbus;’”’ November 20, ‘‘ James- 
town;’”’ December 14, ““The Puritans” and 
_ “New Amsterdam.”’ 

Under the auspices of the Herodotan Society 
two lectures were given. Mr. Arthur G. Wat- 
son, of Exeter, spoke November 15 on his ex- 
periences as consul in eastern Arabia. On 
November 29 Professor Merriman, of Har- 
vard University, gave reminiscences of his old 
teachers in Germany, England, and Ameri- 
ca. 

The Scientific Society was unusually active 
during the term. With permission of the 
faculty the members established a wireless 
station in the cupola of Amen Hall. The 
station has sent messages to many parts of the 
United States and also to several foregin 
countries. 
following: October 17, Dr. Karl Woodward, 
of New Hampshire University, on ‘ American 
Forestry; ’’ November 19, Dr. Flanders, of 
Dover, on ‘Color Study.”’ On November 138 
members of the society visited the Moth 
Airplane factory in Lowell. 

The Davis Library acquired during the 
summer and fall several important items. A 
copy of the first edition of ‘‘The Rambler,” 
several copies of early editions of ‘‘The Tat- 
ler,’’ and a copy of Dr. Samuel Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary, fourth edition, compose an inter- 
esting list of additions to the Academy’s liter- 
ary collections. In addition the Library now 
possesses a leaf of the first American Bible, 
translated into the language of the Indians by 
John Eliot and printed at Cambridge in 1663. 
The Library also has now, from a gift of Mr. 
Crawford, the latest edition of the Encyclo- 
pedia Brittanica. 

At the end of the term, on December 16, 
the school attended the annual fall play, the 
“Seven Keys to Baldpate,”’ a melodrama by 
George M. Cohan and Kauffman. The dis- 
tinction of the production reflects credit on the 
members of the cast and on Mr. Barrett. 

George E.. Bennett, ’23. 


As speakers the society had the — 


ATHLETICS 


Soccer 


This year for the first time soccer took its 
place among the recognized sports of the 
school, and what was formerly the “Senior 
Field” was set aside and laid out into two 
soccer fields. Mr. D. S. Rickard, of the 
faculty, acted as head coach and was ably 
assisted by Mr. William Watt, of Exeter, and 
Mr. John Knight, of Newmarket. 

The Harvard Freshmen were defeated, 2 to 
0; but the well organized Quincy High team 
defeated our kickers, 3 to 0. 

The first official game with Andover took 
place on the latter’s field on November 6. 
Ixxeter’s greatest strength lay in defensive 
play. Seton, at goal, played a phenomenal 
game; and the backs, Captain Brooks, Robin- 
son, and Thompson, did fine work. Andover’s 
attack was fast, smooth and well co-ordinated ; 
but the Red and Gray defence was impene- 
trable until the last two minutes of play, when 
the solitary score, which gave Andover the 
victory, went into the Exeter net. 


The line-up: 

EXETER ANDOVER 
Seton k 2.5), geen Or 8 ay OT eee Nei 
Bernuth . : Pom 6) sho Jae Wheeler 
Kingsley . ie pent Rickard 
Thompson 7 orig aia... eee Lang 
Robinson. <3. 2 4% c.h.b. Curtis 
Brooks), sputseee es r.h.b Butler 
Sugimura: eer be Ole 4 ee Murray 
King :'\ 29 Gea eee 1LSSR) Vs Fee Fry 
Weaver? tame tiey Ci tsi hee Fawcett 
Harrison). 2a i cee 0 oss ee Gordon 
Watson’ -.-78e nee OT: . Neff 


Melish A. Thompson, ’31, of Glen Ridge, 
N.J., was elected captain for next year. 


Touch Football 


As soon as the football season was over a 
league of twenty-one teams was organized to 
play this increasingly popular intra-mural 
sport. Mr. E. Bartell, assistant coach in foot- 
ball, was made the “Judge Landis” of the 
league, and a full schedule of games was 
played. The Inonokos (derivation unknown), 
composed of McCoach, Lobb, Barrett, Kelley, 
Merchant, Woodberry, and Waymack, emerg- 
ed with a clean slate and were awarded the 
championship. 

The high point of the season was reached in 
the game between the teams representing the 
faculties of the two Phillips Academies, held 
on the Exeter field. The Andover pedagogues 
had evidently taken the contest seriously and 
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presented a fast, well drilled combination. In 
spite of the weird officiating of Mr. Whitman 
(E.), who was abetted and protected by A. S. 
Kinne, ’32, and the helpful (?) cheering and 
coaching of the Exeter student body the Exe- 
ter “Profs.”’ could not break into the scoring 
column, while the Andover mentors collected 
eight touchdowns, each counting six points. 
The men who played for Exeter were: Bar- 
tell, Carrell, Rogers, Bennett, Rounds, Hatch, 
and Wallace; while the Andover team con- 
sisted of: Jacob, Blackmore, Drake, Billhart, 
Trowbridge, Sanborn, and Shields. 


Football 


The season opened with a promising squad 

headed by Captain Arthur Lane and containing 
ten other E men. Mr. Blake was assisted by 
Mr. E. Bartell, a new member of the faculty 
who played on three winning Princeton teams, 
and by Trainer Murch. 
._ The preliminary season was very successful 
except for the thorough beating at the hands 
of Worcester Academy. The Harvard Fresh- 
men were tied, the Yale Freshmen were nosed 
out, 7 to 6, and New Hampshire Freshmen, 
St. Anselm’s, and Hebron were defeated by 
comfortable margins. 

The new concrete stands, the gift of the 
alumni, on the Plimpton Fields-Beyond were 
ready in time forthe Andover game on No- 
vember 9. H. A. Gregg, ’02, presented the 
stands to the Academy just before the game 
began, in a few well chosen words in which he 
paid a well-deserved tribute to the vision of 
our athletic director, Mr. Ross. Dr. Perry, in 
accepting the gift, replied briefly with his usual 
felicity. 

Before the game Exeter ruled as a slight 
favorite on account of its heavier line and 
slightly better preliminary record—this in 
spite of the well known dedicatory jinx. 

Exeter won the toss and had the advantage 
of the wind during the first quarter. Dean’s 
punting was remarkable during the whole 
game, and in this first period his kicks travelled 
an average of 60 yards and were well covered by 
the Exeter ends, Schoch and Lowe. An at- 
tempted return of one of these punts went out 
of bounds on Andover’s 12-yard line and gave 
Exeter its first chance to score. On the first 
play thereafter Clark slid off right tackle for 
the touchdown, and the reliable Spain added 


the point by drop-kicking the goal. There 
was no more scoring during the quarter. 

Early in the second quarter, Kettle, An- 
dover quarter, fumbled one of Dean’s punts 
on his own 30-yard line, and Schoch recovered 
for Exeter. Failing to gain by rushing, Spain 
had recourse tg a bit of clever strategy. Clark, 
whose punting and running abilities were well 
known to Andover, was called upon to throw a 
pass to Dean, whose specialty is not speed. It 
worked perfectly. The Exeter full-back took 
the pass outside his own right-end and covered 
the remaining 20 or 25 yards after shaking 
off two would-be tacklers. Spain made Exe- 
ter’s score 14 by another perfect drop kick. 
Andover then rallied and cut loose a brilliant 
passing attack, which eventually carried the 
Blue from their own 20-yard line across the 
Red and Gray goal line. King, Kettle, Wil- 
son, and Broaca figured prominently in this 
march. Kettle made the touchdown, and 


King added the seventh point by a drop-kick. 


The half closed with the score 14 to 7 in Exe- 
ter’s favor. 

There was no more scoring during the 
game. Exeter twice carried the ball deep into 
Andover’s territory, and Andover threatened 
to score when O’Neil recovered the ball after 
Spain’s attempted drop kick had _ been 
blocked by Potter. Andover resorted to a 
series of long forward passes whenever they 
had the ball, but none of them succeeded in 
producing the needed score. ‘The referee’s 
final whistle found Exeter a winner for the 
first time since 1924, the Exeter section of the 
large crowd delighted, and the new stands 
satisfactorily dedicated. 

It would not be fair to close any account of 
the game without mentioning the fine work of 
Captain Lane, of Exeter. His individual 
playing and the leadership which he displayed 
were of the highest order. 

There were two unusual decisions by the 
officials, both of which may have had a bear- 
ing on the score. In one case Andover was 
given another chance to attempt a forward 
pass across the Exeter goal line, and the sec- 
ond attempt succeeded. In the other instance 
Andover may have lost a touchdown after 
O’Neil recovered the ball as mentioned before. 

Congratulations are due Coach Blake, 
Assistant Coach Bartell, Trainer Murch, Cap- 
tain Lane, Manager Smith, and all the mem- 
bers of the victorious team. 
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The summary: 
ANDOVER 


Schoch Se ALBe fos haha Kimball 
TTuttlorsy ste eee ct Re rh 0s baa Geo tle Jackson 
Mefferti). (2) he tee ee Be a Gardner 
IVES V OL ee is) ore) sti CR re Lee te Crane 
OCurting ee at eee Re yt ds Wie Davis 
Tsanewae frase tart Pte: a Potter 
Rowe {Bie T.6.9 Oats Broaca 
Weait te.) eka 2. SOs Wilson 
Olarkee ie weve 1L.h.b. Keesling 
Peters ere ee ‘r.h.b King 
Spainti.-.ten seo: CD. supe we Brown 
SCORE BY PERIODS 
Exeter ch. Be ee re | eae 770 O—14 
"ATIGOVOI Gob eo ek folie tes Lee a O O O— 7 


Touchdowns—Olark, Dean, Kettle. Points 
after touchdown—Spain (2), (drop kick), King 
(placement). 

Substitutions—Exeter: Taylor for Tuttle, 
Tuttle for Taylor, Taylor for Tuttle, Patton for 
Peter, Knibbs for Spain, Tyson for Lowe, Ben- 
nett for Patton. Andover: Kettle for Brown, 
Bryant for Wilson, Frazier for Crane, Wilson for 
Bryant, Crane for Frazier, Clifford for Broaca, 
Frazier for Crane, O’Neil for Clifford, Berrien for 
Kettle, Treat for Keesling, Jenkins for Treat, 
Batchelder for Potter, Steketee for Davis. 

Referee—James Young, Umpire—-Frank H. 


Lowe. Field Judge.—Joseph Pendleton. Lines- 
man—Robert Guild. Time of periods—15 
minutes. 


W. B. Clark, ’31, of Amesbury, Mass., was 
elected captain for next year. He is a fine all- 
around performer, perhaps the most versatile 
we have had since ‘‘ Don”’ Lourie, ’18. 


A. T. Johnson, ’31, of Brooklyn, N. Y., was 


chosen manager. 

The annual inter-class series was won this 
year by the Seniors, coached by Mr. Pearson. 
The Juniors, coached by Mr. G. E. Bennett, 
made an unusually good showing. 

The All-Class team, coached by Messrs. 
Pearson and Hatch and captained by J. Dick- 
son, ’30, lost a closely contested game to the 
Andover All-Club team, 6 to 3. 

Soon after the close of the football season 
the school learned with surprise and regret 
that Mr. Blake had resigned from his position 
as coach. As far as the scribe knows Mr. 
Blake will remain in the Academy as a mem- 
ber of the French Department. 

Mr. Blake graduated in 1907 from Dart- 
mouth, where he played on two winning foot- 
ball teams and won his varsity letter in track. 
Since graduation he has served as teacher- 
coach in the Detroit University School, St. 
Paul’s School (Garden City), and Exeter, 
where he has served in the dual capacity since 
September, 1918, a period of twelve years. 
His skill as coach, his ability to handle boys, 
and his character entitle him to a place in the 
very front rank of preparatory school coaches. 

Exeter has played Andover twelve times 
since Mr. Blake came. There have been two 
tie games, four defeats, and five victories. In 


other words, his teams have had the edge on 
our dearest rivals. 

Perhaps the best proof, after all, of the suc- 
cess of his methods is the number of his boys 
who have gone on to college and there won 
their letters in competition with the pick of all 
the American schools. Yale heads the list 
with 18 names, including two captains: 
Luman, Bench, Butterworth, O’Hearn, C. 
Bingham, Marting, Griggs, Coleman, Rich- 
ards, Wortham, Lovejoy (captain), Charles- 
worth, Loud, Eddy (captain), Brandenburg, 
Ellis, Loeser, and Tyson. Next comes Har- 
vard, with 17, including two captains: Hob- 
son, Cogan, Dunker, McGlone, Lundell, 
Zarakov, Coady (captain), Cheek (captain), 
Crosby, Bell, T. Gilligan, Trainer, O’Connell, 
Finlayson, Kuehn, Myerson, and Harding. 
Princeton and Dartmouth have each six men: 
Gilroy, Prendergast, Emery, Barry, Forrest, 
and Willauer, all of the Tigers; McPhail 
(captain), Davis, Hardy, Cole, Phelan, and 
Marsters for the “Big Green.” Other college 
teams on which we have been represented 
during this period are Pennsylvania, Brown, 
Williams, Bowdoin, Syracuse, Wesleyan, 
Boston College, and Boston University. This 
is an imposing record, of which any coach and 
any school may be proud. 

As the BULLETIN goes to press it is an- 
nounced that Mr. Martin W. Souders, for- 
merly of Milton Academy, has been appointed 
head coach of football in the Academy to suc- 
ceed Mr. Blake. Mr. Souders’ exceptional 
record and success during his long stay at the 
Massachusets school makes his selection for 
this position in the Academy a most fortunate 
one for Exeter. Although he is at present on 
leave of absence in California, he will come 
East in the fall totake up hisofficial duties here. — 

Mr. Souders, a native of Nebraska, was 
graduated from the Auburn, Nebraska, High 
School in 1910. Four years later he obtained 
his B.S. degree at the Kansas State College, 
where he played football, basketball and 
baseball, being captain of basketball and All- 
Missouri Valley forward. In 1916 he finished 
two years at Springfield College, where he was 
awarded his degree of Bachelor of Physical 
Education, and where he participated in all 
sports, as well as again being elected captain 
of basketball. Although an injury to his 
knee kept him out of many games in his last 
year, he was presented with an honor key for 
scholarship and athletics. 
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During the years 1916 to 1918 Mr. Souders 
was director of physical education for the 
schools of Milton, and was also athletic di- 
rector at Camp Devens for part of this time. 

Since then Mr. Souders has been director 
of physical education at Milton Academy, 
where he has had much success with his teams 
and has produced many outstanding athletes. 
In view of his experience with western foot- 
ball it is likely that his instruction here will 
embody some of the elements which have 
given such strength and freshness to the game 
as played in that part of the country. At the 
present time Mr. Souders is doing work at 
the University of Southern California to 
secure his M. A. degree in Physical Education. 

For the past eight summers Mr. Souders 


has been the director of the Boys’ Club and 
the Chautauqua Club for Boys in Chautau- 
qua, New York. He is a charter member of 
the Eastern Board of Basketball Officials and 
was president of that board in 1928-29. He 
is also a charter member of the New England 
Football Officials’ Association and a member 
of the Eastern Football Officials’ Association. 
He has had much experience in officiating in 
school and college football, basketball and 
baseball. The school should consider itself 
fortunate in securing such a man to fill Mr. 
Blake’s position. With the great number of 
men Mr. Souders will have at his disposal 
here, it may well be hoped that his teams will 
continue to be as successful as they have been 
in the past. F, R. Whitman. 


NEWS OF THE ALUMNI 


DINNER OF NEW YORK ALUMNI 


The largest dinner ever given by the New 
York Association took place in the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, Seventh Avenue and 32nd 
Street, New York City, on the evening of De- 
cember 12. More than 300 alumni attended. 
J. W. Peters, ’16, headed the dinner com- 
mittee. ' 

‘Phillips Exeter Academy To-day” was the 
topic of discussion. A large model of the 
school grounds and buildings, given the Acad- 
emy by Mr. Thomas Cochran and recently 
completed by Olmsted Brothers, of Brookline, 
Mass., was on display. Speakers were Arthur 
Lane, 730, Francis T. P. Plimpton, 717, Jere- 
miah Smith, Jr., ’88, James A. Tufts, 774, 
and Dr. Perry. Rev. Dr. Minot Simons, ’89, 
president of the association, acted as toast~ 
master. 

The nominating committee presented the 
following for officers of the association during 
1930: Walter B. Gage, 90, now head master 
of the Hackley School, Tarrytown, N. Y., for 
president; Corliss Lamont, ’20, for secre- 
tary; J. W. Peters, 716, for treasurer. For 
vice-presidents, Elmer E. Beeck, ’95, John 
Price Jones, ’98, Henry T. Bradley, ’01, Foster 
H. Rockwell, ’01, Albert C. Travis, 710, Mer- 
rill B. Sands, ’02, Gabriel I. Lewis, ’05, and 
Donald M. MacFadyen, ’06. This slate 
was unanimously carried. 

In introducing Arthur Lane, Dr. Simons 


pointed out that we never graduate from 
Exeter; we never leave it really. ‘It is our 
purpose,” he said, ‘“‘to make this dinner a 
living demonstration of Exeter today.”’ 

Lane, who was captain of this year’s vic- 
torious football team, summed up in his speech 
student activities during the current year at 
the school—athletics, the Senior Council, and 
scholarship, giving particular mention to 
Exeter’s winning of the Harvard Phi Beta 
Kappa trophy. 

Plimpton, speaking next, spoke of necessary 
reforms in the current secondary school cur- 
riculum, reforms which the colleges and the 
schools must co-operate in effecting. ‘Exeter 
does one thing supremely well,” he went on; 
‘it teaches people to work. Furthermore, it 
emphasizes the importance of mind plus body 
plus character; it makes invaluable contacts 
for a boy; and, by reason of its quality as a 
national school, it invariably exerts a broad- 
ening influence. ”’ 

“Exeter teaches you to stand on your own 
feet’”’ was the opinion of Jeremiah Smith, Jr., 
the next speaker. ‘The Exeter of tomorrow, 
as well as that of today, is in the minds of the 
trustees,’ he said, giving particular mention 
to the program of developing the area in back 
of the Academy Building, and the need, from 
an educational point of view, of more informal 
contact between boys and instructors. 

“Stability and movement are equally im- 
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portant,” said Professor Tufts, who followed 
Mr. Smith on the program. ‘Let us not for- 
get the foundation laid by J Bne, Phillips ane 
the early teachers and trustees.’ 

Dr. Perry, the final speaker, concluded by 
stating that the school is not yet satisfied with 
what it is doing. ‘But there are three things 
we want to keep: a sense of responsibility on 
the part of each boy, the essential democracy 
of the school, and our high scholastic average. 
The school is weak in faculty-student rela- 
tionships, which is inevitable when you have 
only forty-one instructors for over six hundred 
boys. We hope we may soon be able to rectify 
this situation. As to other weaknesses of the 
school, we are not sure of them all yet; but 
we are willing to give our lives to find them 
out.” 


LONG FAMILY CONNECTION WITH 
THE ACADEMY 


It is possible that the Wingate family, of 
which Dana J. P. Wingate, 710, was the latest 
representative at Exeter, may hold the 
unique distinction of being the only family 
that has had a connection with the Phillips 
Exeter Academy in every generation, from the 
days of its founding to the present time. 

Paine Wingate, who was the great-great- 
grandfather of Dana Wingate, and was a dele- 
gate to the Provincial and Continental Con- 
gresses, and senator from New Hampshire in 
the first two Congresses of the United States, 
under the Constitution, was a trustee of the 
Academy for twenty-two years, from 1787 to 
1809, and clerk of trustees for three years of 
that period. He was the first trustee selected 
to fill a vacancy in the original board which 
had been selected by the Founder, 

Paine Wingate’s son, George, graduated at 
Exeter in 1792, and was instructor there in 
1797. George’s brother, John Wingate, gradu- 
uated from Exeter in 1796. 

John’s son, Joseph Charles Augustus, dis- 
tinguished in the United States consular 
service, graduated at Exeter in 1847, He had 
no children, but his brother, Samuel Dana 
Wingate, had a son who represented the next 
generation at Exeter, Charles Edgar Lewis 
Wingate, of the class of 1879. 

The fifth generation was represented by the 
son of C. E. L. Wingate, who was Dana 
Joseph Paine Wingate, of the class of 1910, in 
whose memory the memorial baseball prize 
is given each year at the Academy. 


PERSONALS 


1888—Francis Brooks was appointed judge 
of the District Court, Honolulu, Hawaii, 
July 1, 1929. 

1888—William North Duane and Mrs. 
Duane, of Santa Barbara, Cal., returned in . 
July from a trip to Alaska, having proceeded 
inland as far as White Horse, Yukon. 

1891—Walter D. Brookings was married 
on August 27, 1929, to Miss Martha Nutting 
Brooks at Gloucester, Mass. 

1891—Henry M. Crane is technical assist 
ant to the president of General Motors. In 
September he addressed the members of the 
National Petroleum Association at Atlantic 
City on the subject of motor fuels. He ex- 
presses his belief that gasoline and not Diesel 
oil will be the future motor fuel. 

1891—Louis W. Hill resigned in October as 
chairman of the board of the Great Northern 
Railway after thirty-six years of service to the 
road. He began his career with the Great 
Northern in 1893 as billing clerk, became 
assistant to the president in 1898, now seeks 
leisure to devote himself to his family and 


_ personal hobbies. 


1891—Homer H. Kidder has for several 
years been interested in field work in physical 
anthropology in North Africa, where he has 
recently measured a group of Kabyles for the 
Harvard Division of Anthropology. With his 
wife he has been at work during the past sum- 
mer, near Brive (Corréze), France, excavating 
a prehistoric site at the grotto De Lacan, 
which was inhabited by men of the old stone © 
age. The site has yielded a very large num- 
ber of upper palolithic flint implements, 


one engraving on stone, and teeth of the rein- 


deer, wild horse, and woolly mammoth. 
1891—Edwin G. Merrill is president of the 
Bank of New York and Trust Company, 
founded by Alexander Hamilton in 1794. 
1892—James E. Blake was married to Miss 
Josephine EK. Wilkinson on September 11, 
1929, in Minneapolis, Minn. 
1904—C. B. Claflin was married to Edith 
A. Mason in Philadelphia on September 8, 
1929. 
1905—Roger Sherman Hoar has recently 
written a popular treatise on the law of in- 
stalment sales, entitled ‘Conditional Sales— 
Law and Local Practices for Executive and 
Lawyer.” Although written for popular con- 
sumption, it contains footnotes giving the 
legal authority for every statement made by 
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the author. He has already published ‘‘The 
Tariff Manual,” 1911; ‘Constitutional Con- 
ventions,” 1917; ‘‘A Course in Exterior 
Ballistics,’”’ 1921; ‘“‘What a Business Exec- 
utive Should Know About Patents,” 1926; 
five novels and numerous magazine articles on 
law and engineering. 

1906—A. C. Dearing, major, United States 
Marine Corps, is on duty as aide to the com- 
mandant, 12th Naval District, San Francisco, 
Cal. 

1906—Emory P. Eldredge, lieutenant com- 
mander, United States Navy, isin command of 
the U. 8. S. Whipple, a destroyer in the 38th 
Division. On August 1, the ship sailed from 
San Francisco for duty on the Asiatic station, 
and it is now in Philippine waters. Address: 
U.S. S. Whipple, Asiatic Station, via Post- 
master, Seattle, Wash. 

1906—Dr. Adam P. Leighton has recently 
been appointed surgeon with the rank of 
lieutenant commander in the United States 
Naval Reserve Medical Corps. 

1909—Dr. Ronald B. Rogers and Mrs. 
Rogers are the parents of a daughter, Doris 
Isabelle, born September 24, 1929, at Neenah, 
Wis. 

1911—Addis H. Downing is with Toole- 
Tietzen and Company, investment bankers, 
of Los Angeles, Cal. : 

1916—Howard Campbell was married on 
November 2, 1929, at Akron, Ohio, to Miss 
Jean Bowman. 

1917—Herbert D. Lamson is in his third 
year of teaching in Shanghai College, Shang- 
hai, China, as associate professor of sociology. 
He is under the American Baptist Mission 
Society. 

1917—Frederick J. Woodbridge, after four 
years with McKim, Mead, and White, has 
joined the firm of Evans, Moore, Peterson, and 
Woodbridge, to practise architecture, with 
offices at 101 Park Avenue, New York City. 
He and Mrs. Woodbridge are the parents of a 
son, John Marshall, born January 26, 1929. 

1918—Ronald P. Boardman has recently 
been appointed sales promoter for the branch 
stores of Marshall Field and Company, with 
headquarters in the Chicago retail store. 

1918—Donald E. Jenkins is the author of a 
novel, ““Emmet Thorpe,” published recently 
by Erskine Macdonald, Ltd., London, Eng- 
land. 

1918—John A. Morgan and Mrs. Morgan 
are the parents of a son, John A., Jr. Their 


address is 1575 Lindacrest Drive, Beverly Hills, 
Cal. 

1918—J. Curtis Walker is vice-president 
and treasurer of the North Washington 
Realty Company, Inc., and vice-president 
and business manager of the Maryland Pub- 
lishing Company. 

1918—Leonard Wheeler, Jr., was married 
on October 5, 1929, at Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
to Miss Cornelia Balch. 

1919—Merrill A. Hay was married on Oc- 
tober 19, 1929, to Miss Evelyn McDougall, at 
Portland, Maine. Their home address is 
Birch Knolls, Cape Elizabeth, Maine. 

1919—Arthur M. Smith was married on 
August 11, 1929, to Miss Alice L. Wilder at 
Quincy, Mass. He is manager of the U. C. 
Smith Company, jewelers, of Brockton, Mass., 
and is living at 26 North Ash Street, Brockton. 

1919—John B. Stone, 719, formerly with 
the Cerro de Pasco Copper Corporation in 
Oroya, Peru, has been appointed research fel- 
low of the Hawaiian Volcano Research Asso- 
ciation to make an exploration and report on 
volcanoes in Chile during the winter months of 
1929-30. The purpose of the Hawaiian Vol- 
cano Research Association is to promote 
Pacific volcano research. The investigation 
which Dr. Stone will undertake has in view a 
study of the volcanoes on the west side of the 
central valley of Chile with special reference to 
the beautiful cone of Osorno and the recently 
active voleano Calbuco on Lake Llanquihue. 
Dr. Stone will make a volcanological recon- 
naissance of the region with the special object 
of securing photographs and specimens and of 
bringing the Hawaiian Volcano Observatory 
in closer touch with the volcanologic work of 
Chile. This country is little known, but is 
important because of its many earthquakes 
and numerous volcanic vents. Dr. Stone has 
done geological work in Hawaii in the past. 
He investigated the products and structure of 
Kilauea during the summer and autumn of 
1925 under a Bishop Museum fellowship 
awarded by Yale University. 

1920—Everett M. Baker was installed as 
minister of the Westminster Unitarian 
Church, Providence, R. I., on October 27, 1929, 

1920—Walter A. Barton is now living at 
103 Warm Springs Avenue, Boise, Idaho. 

1920—Louis W. Hill, Jr., was married on 
November 26, 1929, to Miss Dorothy Virginia 
Millett at Hastings, Mich. 

1920—Frank Owen was married to Miss 
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Elise Parker, of West Barnstable, Mass., in 
New York City, December 31, 1929. Their 
address is 70 Sewall Avenue, Brookline, Mass. 

1921—Elisha Camp was married on October 
26, 1929, to Miss Doris Osgood at Saxtons 
River, Vt. 

1921—Frank A. Handy’s new address is 
204 Furnace Brook Parkway, Quincy, Mass. 

1921—F rank A. Prindle, Jr., was married on 
July 20, 1929, to Miss E. Marion Schrader at 
Johnstown, N. Y.; he is teller in the Johns- 
town Bank and is living at 9 Bayard Street, 
Johnstown. 

1921—Oscar C. Sewall was married on Oc- 
tober 8, 1929, to Miss Nancy Baldwin at Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

1922—Joseph D. Evans, Jr., is now with 
Morrison and Townsend, brokers, 53rd Street 
and Madison Avenue, New York City. For 
the last six years he has been with Harris, 
Forbes, and Company. 

1922—S. Blackwell Jones is assistant treas- 
urer of the Wubco Battery Corporation and is 
in charge of their Norfolk branch. 

1922—Hallam T. Ring and Mrs. Ring are 
the parents of John Hallam, born August 27, 
1929, at Miami, Fla. 

1923—Claude B. Chiperfield passed the re- 
cent civil service examinations for the Foreign 
Service of the United States. After a short 
period of training at the State Department in 
Washington, he will be sent abroad as a For- 
eign Service officer of career. 

1923—Wallace G. Collins is engaged to Miss 
Meda Hulbert, of Everett, Wash. 

1924—-William G. Saltonstall is teaching 
history at Penn Charter School, Germantown, 
Pa. 

1925—F.. W. Andres is permanent secretary 
of his Dartmouth class and is now studying 
law at Harvard. 

1925—Edmund C. Berkeley was chosen 
second marshal of the Harvard Phi Beta 
Kappa chapter at the October meeting. He 
is president of the Liberal Club and a member 
of the University Glee Club. 

1925—J. A. Brandenburg is engaged to Miss 
Priscilla Brooks, of Newton Highlands, Mass. 

1925—Briant S. Cookman is with the Farm- 
ers Loan and Trust Company, New York. 

1925—Charles M. Dudley was married on 
June 18, 1929, to Miss Alwine Becker, of 
Pirmasens, Bavaria. He is now affiliated as a 
partner in a clothing and sporting goods store 
in Hanover, N. H. 


1925—Maxon H. Eddy and Fred A. Sim- 
mons are members of the first year class at the 
Harvard Medical School. 

1925—Edgar W. Jones was married on 
August 24, 1929, to Miss Christine Van Fossen 
Oby at Canton, Ohio. Their address is 114 
Holden Green, Cambridge, Mass. 

1925—G. Brewster Loud was coach of the 
Yale freshman football team during the fall 
season. 

1925—Joseph E. Lowes, Jr., is with the 
Pratt and Whitney Company, aircraft manu- 
facturers, and may be addressed at 179 Sig- 
ourney Street, Hartford, Conn. 

1925—Henry R. Merrill is with the Guar- 
anty Trust Company, New York. 

1925—Kenneth Moran was married to Miss 
Virginia McElroy at Nashua, N. H., De- 
cember 26, 1929. 

1925—John S. Niles is attending the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons. He was 
married in June to Miss Helen Hemelright, of 
Scranton, Pa. 

1925—Dudley W. Orr was president of the 
class of 1929 at Dartmouth, was elected to 


_ Phi Beta Kappa, and is now in France on a 


fellowship from Dartmouth. 

1925—J. A. Pope has returned from his 
work with the American Red Cross in China 
and is with his parents in Detroit. 

1925—H. A. Ranges is taking special cours- 
es at Columbia University in preparation for 
studying medicine at the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons next year. 

1925—George Wells, 2nd, is with the Ray- 
mond-Whitcomb Company, 226 Newbury 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

1926—Preston DeG. Baldwin has been 
elected to membership in the Harvard Flying 
Club. 

1926—John F. Bennett is president of the 
Senior Class at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, chairman of the Institute Com- 
mittee, and a member of Tau Beta Pi, Theta 
Tau, and the Walker Club. 

1926—G. B. Herington, Jr., was elected 
president of the Reed College student body 
last January, but has resigned to take up his 
work for this year as teaching assistant in the 
Department of Psychology. During the past 
year he has been serving as manager of the 
Co-operative store. 

1926—Philetus Hoit is captain of the 
varsity crew at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, chairman of the Elections Com- 
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mittee, chairman of the All-Tech Smoker 
Committee, and a member of the class Exec- 
utive Committee. 

1926—Wright McNeil was married on Oc- 
tober 12, 1927, to Miss Ruth Ackerman, of 
Springfield, Vt. They are the parents of 
Walter Charles, born June 20, 1929, at 
Peterborough, N. H. 

1926—Gordon Stearns and Mrs. Stearns 
are the parents of a daughter, Peggy Jane, 
and are living in Waterbury, Conn. 

1926—Henry R. Wemmer was married on 
July 20, 1929, to Miss Martha Hemphill 
Laughlin. Their address is 1815 Lakewood 
Avenue, Lima, Ohio. Wemmer is vice-presi- 
dent of the Graham-Kolter Company, ice 
cream manufacturers. 

1926—The following members of the class 
of 1926 and the class of 1927 are on this year’s 
board of the Harvard Crimson: A. R. Sweezy, 
president; D. T. Field and P. M. Sweezy, 
assistant managing editors; Robert S. Mor- 
ison, editorial chairman; Dean Chamberlin, 
J. W. McPherson, S. P. Dugan, D. M. Ken- 
nard, H. B. Sedgewick, R. W. Branigar, D. P. 
Harmon, G. G, Hartridge, and R. 8. Mitchell, 
members of the editorial and business boards. 

1927—Charles E. Battle is a student at 
the University of Washington. 

1927—Robert J. Linney is now employed as 
assistant mining engineer for the Chateaugay 
Ore and [ron Company, at Lyon Mountain, 
N.Y. He was married to Miss Irene L. Jette, 
of Lyon Mountain, on September 22, 1928. 

1928—Charles M. Council, Jr., was elected 
to the photographic board of the Princetonian 
in the spring competition. 

1928—Charles A. Hardy stroked the fresh- 
man crew at Princeton that defeated Pennsyl- 
vania and Navy at the Henley regatta last 
spring. 

1928—HEllis Jandron, after making an ex- 
tended trip abroad, is now a student at Har- 
vard University. 

1928—Charles W. Summerill was awarded 
one of the Keene Fitz-Patrick track medals for 
greatest improvement at Princeton. 


OBITUARIES 


1863—Albert Lawrence Brown died in 
September, 1929, in Brookline, Mass., at the 
age of eighty-two. He was born in Auburn, 
N. H., in 1847. After his graduation from the 
Academy, he entered the banking business in 
Boston, receiving his first training in the 


Blackstone National Bank. After several 
years in various banking departments, he 
formed, with William Riley, the partnership 
of Brown, Riley, and Company. In 1874, 
they purchased seats on the Boston and New 
York Stock Exchanges, which they held until 
a few years.ago. He is survived by two 
nephews and two nieces. 

1865—Washington Becker died December 
9, 1929, in Milwaukee, Wis., after an illness of 
several weeks. A lawyer by profession, he 
went to Milwaukee in 1874, following his 
graduation from the Academy, Harvard Col- 
lege, and from the Albany Law School. For 
many years he had been a leader in the in- 
vestment, industrial, and banking affairs of 
Milwaukee. He is survived by his son, Sher- 
burn M. Becker, and by two grandchildren, 
Washington Becker, 2nd, and Sherburn M. 
Becker, Jr. Mr. Becker endowed the Becker 
history prizes. 

1866—Lyman F.. Gooch died ‘July 12, after 
an illness of six months, at Farmington, Maine. 

1869—Joseph V. Prichard died October 
25,1929. He was a member of the New Hamp- 
shire Society of the Cincinnati. 

1870—Addison Ely died at Rutherford, 
N. J., March 14, 1928. 

1870—U. S. Grant, Jr., died September 26, 
1929, at Sandberg Lodge, near Los Angeles, 
Cal. He was born July 22, 1852, at Bethel, 
Ohio, and was a member of the class of 1874 
at Harvard. Two years later, he completed 
his law course at Columbia. He was secre- 
tary to his father during the last eighteen 
months of his presidency. His interests in 
politics were keen, but the only public office 
he ever held was as assistant United States 
attorney in New York City. In 1893, he 
moved to San Diego, and since that time had 
practised law and been engaged in real estate 
operations in California. 

1872—Professor George E. Woodberry, 
internationally known for his eminence in the 
field of letters, died January 2, 1930, at 
Beverly, Mass. He was born in Beverly May 
12, 1855. In 1877, he was graduated from 
Harvard College, and in the same year be- 
came professor of English at the University of 
Nebraska, where he served until 1882. In 
1891, he joined the faculty of Columbia 
University as professor of Comparative Litera- 
ture. He served there until 1904. He was 
known principally as a critic, and in many 
books, essays, and studies he dealt with the 
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literary qualities of the foremost poets and 
authors of Europe and America. He was a 
fellow of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, a member of the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters, and an honorary fellow of 
the Royal Society of Literature. He was the 
holder of the degree of Litt.D. from Amherst 
and Harvard, and of the degree of LL.D. 
from Western Reserve University. He is sur- 
vived by a brother, Frank Woodberry, a 
nephew, and three nieces. At the fourth 
general reunion of the alumni in 1903 Professor 
Woodberry was the poet. 

1876—Robert Winsor, one of the country’s 
foremost financiers, died suddenly January 7 
at a New York hotel. He had been in failing 
health for two years. Mr. Winsor was born 
in Salem, Mass., May 24, 1858, the son of 
Dr. Frederick and Ann B. (Ware) Winsor. 
Winchester, Mass., soon became the family 
home. From the Academy Mr. Winsor went 
to Harvard, where he was graduated in 1880. 
He excelled in athletics, and for three years 
played on university nine and elevens. Im- 
mediately upon graduation from college he 
entered the office of Kidder, Peabody, and 
Company, bankers, of Boston and New York, 
and remained with that firm until his death; 
he became a partner in 1894, and for many 
years had been head of the firm. He was most 
influential in the affairs of the Boston Elevat- 
ed Railway Company and the Boston Con- 
solidated Gas Company, each of which was 
formed by the merger of several other corpora- 
tions. In addition he was a director or trus- 
tee of twenty-five or thirty important com- 
panies in industry or finance. In 1905 he was 
elected a trustee of the Academy, serving un- 
til 1921. He had also been a trustee of the 
Middlesex School at Concord, Mass., founded 
by his brother Frederick, a former Academy 
teacher; of the Winsor School, founded by a 
sister, and of the Boston Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Union. He was an influential Unitarian 
layman. Mr. Winsor was married in 1883 to 
Eleanor May Magee, of Winchester, Mass., 
who died on November 25, 1924. They had 
six children, of whom two sons and a daugh- 
ter survive. ‘Three of his sons were in the 
service during the Great War, one of whom 
made the supreme sacrifice. ‘Two brothers 
and four sisters also survive him. Mr. Winsor 
had a beautiful home in Weston, Mass. 

1879—Alphonso A. Wyman died at New- 
ton, Mass., December 3, 1929. He was a 


member of the class of 1883 at Harvard, and 
had practised law in Boston continuously 
since 1885. He was born at South Acton, 
Mass., January 29, 1862. In 1886, he married 
Laura Aldrich, of West Acton; she survives, 
with a son and three daughters. Mr. Wyman 
was the first Exonian editor elected by its 
founders. 

1881—Wheelock V. Towle died suddenly 
January 9 at St. Paul, Minn., where he had 
long made his home. Mr. Towle was born in 
Exeter September 29, 1862, the son of Adoni- 
ram J. and Martha A. (Veazey) Towle. He 
was named for his uncle, the late Judge Wheel- 
ock G. Veazey, an eminent Vermont jurist 
and former commander of the Grand Army. 
Veazey House commemorates him. Mr. Towle 
was graduated from Dartmouth in 1885, and 
was at his death president of his class. Here 
and at Dartmouth he excelled in football; 
and in his senior year he was captain of the 
first Dartmouth eleven to play against Yale. 
On December 29, 1891, Mr. Towle was mar- 
ried in Exeter to Elizabeth C. Cobb, of Salem, 
Mass., who survives him, as do a widowed 


daughter, Helen Berenice Holstrom, and a 


son, Ralph Merrill Towle. A niece, Mrs. 
Albert H. Chamberlain, formerly Annie R. 
Hooper, of Exeter, resides in Andover, Mass. 
The late Henry J. Hooper, of football fame 
here and at Dartmouth, was a nephew. In 
July, 1894, Mr. Towle went to St. Paul, enter- 
ing the employ of his brother-in-law, Ralph E. 
Cobb, and was, at the time of his death, vice- 
president of the R. E. Cobb Company, which 
was organized just previous to Mr. Cobb’s 
death, in 1913. He was a member of Ancient 
Landmark Lodge, No. 5, A. F. & A. M., 
Ivanhoe Chapter, No. 135, O. E. 8., St. Paul, 
and had been for a number of years president 
of the board of trustees of St. Paul’s Univer- 
salist Church. 

1883—Frank E. Benjamin died in Man- 
chester, N. H., November 7, 1929. 

1884—Charles Handy Baldwin died August 
6, 1929, at his home in Christ Church, Barba- 
dos, British West Indies. He was born in Cin- 
cinnati, O., January 31, 1867. From Exeter he 
went to Harvard, where he was graduated in 
1888. At Harvard he was a member of class and 
university tug of war teams, the latter victor- 
ous at intercollegiate meets. In May, 1890, 
the was graduated from the Cincinnati Law 
School and a few months later settled in 
Chicago, where until 1905 he was in successfu 
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practice. He then acquired homes at Yar- 
mouthport and later at Holliston, Mass., 
where he conducted a farm. He traveled 
widely in this country and abroad. Early in 
1917 he went to New York and became an 
officer of a corporation engaged in the manu- 
facture of insulated cables for the transmission 
of electric current. With this corporation he 
was connected until grave illness compelled 
his retirement in December, 1928. Soon after- 
wards he went to Barbados. On September 
10, 1891, he married Miss Lillian K. White, of 
Jamestown, N. Y., who died many years ago. 

1887—Charles H. Lester, of Highland 
Mills, N. Y., died January 14, 1929, at 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 

1888—Reverend Wilson R. Buxton died 
June 18, 1929. 

1894—Theodore Stensland has died. 

1895—Joseph McLaughlin, of New York 
City, died January 15, 1929. 

1897—Elias M. Hecht, founder of the 
Chamber Music Society of San Francisco, 
died in San Francisco, April 18, 1927. 

1900—William H. Humrichouse, Jr., who 
died at the Washington County Hospital, 
Hagerstown, Md., July 30, 1929, following a 
short illness, was born in Baltimore, Md.; 
educated at public and private schools there, 
and entered the Academy in the fall of 1897. 
He played on the Academy football teams of 
1898 and 1899, and graduated in June, 1900. 
He was manager of the track team, business 
manager of the Pean, president of the As- 
sembly Club, president of the Glee Club, 
president of the June Ball, Class Day marshal, 
president of the Southern Club, and a mem- 
ber of the Kappa Epsilon Pi Fraternity. 
After graduating from Exeter, Mr. Hum- 
richouse spent a year in the insurance busi- 
ness in Boston, and two years in the hard- 
ware business in Paris, Texas, when he re- 
turned to Baltimore, where he became asso- 
ciated with the Baltimore News, remaining 
with that newspaper until a few years ago, 
when on account of poor health he resigned. 
He was the son of William H. Humrichouse, 
Sr., of Springfield Farm, Washington County, 
Maryland, and besides his father, is sur- 


vived by his wife, Mabel Wardwell Hum- 


richouse, and two children, Marjorie and Will- 
iam H., 3rd, of Baltimore. Two sisters, Mrs. 
William Post Duvall, of Springfield Farm, 
Mrs. Macomb Campau, of Detroit, and two 
brothers, Charles W. Humrichouse, of De- 


troit, Mich., and L. Minford Humrichouse, of 
Philadelphia, also survive. 

1900—Warren Mead Wright died at Bos- 
ton November 29, 1929. He wasa prominent 
citizen of Watertown, Mass., and had served 
on the Board of Health and the School Com- 
mittee of the.town; he had also been chair- 
man of the Republican Town Committee, and 
a trustee of the Watertown Savings Bank. He 
was a director of the Dwinnell-Wright Com- 
pany, manufacturers of coffee, Boston. He 
was born at Concord, Mass., October 3, 1882. 
In 1910, he married Helen G. Robinson, of 
Watertown; she survives with four daughters, 

1904—Dr. Frederick 8. Stilwell died at Cin- 
cinnati on November 25, 1929. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, Nina P. Stilwell, and a 
daughter, Caroline Dale Stilwell. 

1906—James Insley Boyce, a prominent 
lawyer of Wilmington, Del., died January 7 
at Philadelphia, Pa., after a short illness with 
pneumonia. For a year after his graduation 
from Harvard he was an investigator of mines 
and manufactures for the Federal Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Then he was appointed 
a Rhodes Scholar from Delaware and spent 
the next three years as a student at Trinity 
College, Oxford. In 1913 he returned to this 
country and took up practice with the late 
Senator Willard Saulsbury, of Delaware. At 
the outbreak of the World War he entered the 
Naval Training School; he was afterwards 
assigned to the Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
for instruction, and subsequently assigned to 
the flagship Pennsylvania, with the rank of 
lieutenant, junior grade. After the war he 
resumed the practice of law in Wilmington. 
He was born at Georgetown, Del., October 7, 
1888, the son of William H. and Emma 
(Valliant) Boyce. He is survived by his wife 
and three young children. His father also 
survives. 

1907—Charles S. Lord died at Portland, 
Maine, in August, 1929, of acute Bright’s 
disease. He was born in Titusville, Pa., July 
12, 1886, and for many years had been in the 
automobile business in Portland. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and three children. 

19183—Hunt Wentworth died at Chicago, 
Ill., December 16, 1929. After his graduation 
from Harvard he enlisted in the Army, and 
was assigned to the First Officers’ Training 
Camp at Fort Sheridan, Ill. He later served 
as captain of infantry with the 86th Division 
at Camp Grant, IIl., and still later with the 
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59th Infantry, Fourth Division, in France and 
in Germany. He subsequently became sec- 
retary of the Illinois Indemnity Company, 
automobile insurance, Chicago, and secretary 
of the Chicago branch of the Curtiss flying 
service. He was born at Chicago October 24, 
1895, the son of Moses J. and Elizabeth S. 
(Hunt) Wentworth, and of New Hampshire 
ancestry. 

1914—Philip Lane died on April 
1927. 

1917—George Roberts Jamieson died early 
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ACADEMY 


TRUSTEES’ RECORDS 


Pursuant to notice a meeting of the Trus- 
tees of The Phillips Exeter Academy was held 
at 12.45 p. m., October 17, 1929, at the 
office of Thomas W. Lamont, 23 Wall Street, 
New York City. 

The following ‘Trustees were present: 
George A. Plimpton, Jeremiah Smith, Jr., 
Lewis Perry, Thomas W. Lamont, Minot 
Simons, and Bernard W. Trafford. 

The Treasurer, Corning Benton, and Vernon 
Munroe, Esq., were also present. 

The President reported the receipt of a gift 
of $72,960.00 from Colonel William B. 
Thompson for the construction of a squash 
racquets courts building. 

It was voted: That the Trustees of The Phil- 
lips Exeter Academy record their thanks for 
the generous gift of their fellow Trustee, 
Colonel William Boyce Thompson, of $72,960 
for the construction of a building to contain 
squash racquets courts. The ‘Trustees 
acknowledge with the greatest gratitude this 
further evidence of Colonel Thompson’s gener- 
osity toward the Academy for an object which 
in their opinion will afford the students an op- 
portunity to take a form of exercise which 
many of them will be able to participate in 
after entering upon a busy life. 

It was further voted: That the Clerk send a 
copy of the foregoing vote to Colonel Thomp- 
son. 

It was also voted: That the action of Jere- 
miah Smith, Jr., President, in signing con- 
tracts for the construction of the squash rac- 
quets courts building be approved. 

The President then reported on the size of 
the school with details of the enrollment in 
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in September after a lingering illness at Day- 
ton, Ohio. 
1919—Charles W. Rogers was killed in an 
automobile accident at Fort Pierce, Florida, 
late in September. He was a member of the 
United States Revenue Service in Florida. 
He is survived by his widow and a small 
daughter. 
1927—Philip Arnold Taylor died on August 
10, 1929. He was a student in Harvard Col- 
lege and had lived in Melrose, Mass. : 
Philip E. Hulburd, 718. 


RECORDS 


each class, with the following data submitted 
by Mr. Ford: 


1929 1928 1927 

"Dotal Pc Avnctt eee eee 684 703 697 
Senliom sites cor Renee 269 249 231 
Upper. 1:3, o6n ue cee 192 - 222) 2g 
Lower, 22. : dae oe ee 124.  16)ee e155 
JUNIOY. ¢ i... ee ee 99 71 95 
New. Boys /4243.¢. eee 305 . 3826 - 345 
“Old Boys case eee 379. (3fie oe 


After some discussion, especially with refer- 
ence to the growing size of the Senior Class, it 
was the opinion of the Trustees that they 
would be glad to have the Faculty examine 
this problem; consider the causes of the situa- 
tion and indicate any conclusions which they 
had in regard to it, keeping in mind the effect 
any proposed changes might have on the 
financial situation of the school. 

Dr. Perry then reported at some length on 
some possible improvements in general educa- 
tional problems confronting a preparatory 
school and a general discussion took place upon 
this question. 

Voted: That the Principal and Mr. George 
B. Rogers be granted leave of absence from 
the middle of January to visit Great Britain 
and examine the methods of instruction in 
preparatory schools for the period of. approxi- 
mately two months. 

Voted: That $1000 be appropriated from 
the Christmas Fund to purchase a new piano 
for the Academy Chapel. 

Voted: That the Merrill Course of Business 
Lectures be established in accordance with 
the terms of the gifts of Dr. Abner L. Merrill 
and that Corning Benton be appointed to 
give such lectures; and that the work donein 
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such lectures be counted as hours toward the 
required schedule of students but should not 
be counted as credits toward a diploma. 

Voted: That $250 be appropriated from the 
Christmas Fund toward the expense of trans- 
porting the model of the school to New York 
for exhibition at the dinner of the New York 
Alumni on December 12th. 

Voted: That the Treasurer be authorized to 
purchase from William McReel a parcel of 
land on which a new boathouse could be con- 
structed. 

Voted: That the President of the Board of 
Trustees is authorized to execute an agree- 
ment with the First National Bank of Ithaca, 
New York, by which the payment of $422.40 
to Messrs. Beekman, Bogue & Clark for ser- 
vices and disbursements in connection with the 
the Estate of Lawrence E. Sexton shall be 
paid out of the principal of the legacy be- 
queathed to The Phillips Exeter Academy 
subject to life interests. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of the 
following gifts since the last Trustees’ meet- 
ing: 

From Mr. Harry J. Bardwell, additions to 
principal of H. J. Bardwell Life-Trust fund 
since June 24, 1929: $3,623.69 (this amount 
represents gains in sales of securities and the 
gift of $1,000 bond). 

From Theodore N. Vail Estate, $157.25; 
final distribution. 

From Mr. Thomas W. Lamont, $3,514.55 
fund for tennis courts. 

From Mr. Edward Miles Knox, $20.00, 
old Endowment Fund. 

From Mr. Louis W. Hill, $800.00, income 
to Louis W. Hill, Jr., Scholarship Fund. 

Voted: That the Clerk be requested to con- 
vey the thanks of the Trustees of The Phillips 
Exeter Academy to the above named donors 
for their generous gifts to the school. 

Voted: That the following schedule of loan 
and scholarship funds be made available for 
the Academic Year 1929-30. 


Si ar a eo $2,368.40 
PUMPER Tae. vi se. oP orb Ras ks 30.00 
RM ai os A shes oy Be 100.00 
CSOT as, A A 100.00 
Pe SARs 2 DY >, Gretta. c wrote, oc 100.00 
MRTOTUAE Cee ckaial Aa ities ds topes 2,000.00 
Peat tne bay stake 20k ald One © «3-3 25.00 
SH STE BRS Oe. ep anare a 75.00 


ATOM DOAIS 2 hae eee kG hee $33 . 59 
Be veswerrillloaneie cant 255.17 
andaly ae acne. bo dant. 268 . 97 
Porting omer vie aaa asad 150.00 
ROIry teil ote een 1s Pare ta 100.00 
Hilliard sore iee ee ie ae ae 500.00 
Knowlton...... egy Lae Sed 565.49 
Went WOR 1c. wu tener nt 125.00 
Lamgdell eas rats so oes 1b 2,500.00 
“Pescheniecner ct. 2:0. te be heuwe : 2,592.07 
Class of 1884) Loan. ....¢2.47... 376.58 
Pinere vcctor voce se ene 150.00 
Sits Wes WOOGINAT tint? octet artuee 250.00 
NMeGhingr # rane sey sie rs 100.00 
HobDe sce eae. eke ae 1,050.00 
Bardwellilioan wees ae ae 50.00 
Ae Neri boanas. + oaere ost 272.92 
EIOVO TAP wees US otra ott) ere 150.00 
Garapdell gies to aa hae ten ee, oa 1,002.40 
EUAN PN le ger eas Aa en, 1,097.73 
Class of 1895 Loan............. 20.00 
Lather es oa, ks ei ne 50.10 
Bead yy ts on oh bec encom 216.21 
Pad mVWOOUIIAN as aicace Shades LM ease 142.35 
WEANING hee nu SEs es 161.99 
De ete Rese er che ea ncaa es i eee 1,600.00 
Bink SOU LeU LOAT iE rake atte tee este 17.00 
bustbader Loan enc es fee 25.00 
Mille: Loan eircom wee Gals os 125.00 
SOLVE AIG rer amet eels 50.50 
SAITION Berea ee is cis ee chats 252 .66 
LPSHOnde een eee et ee ayia 250.88 
Mee actin eee es ye 250.00 
DUCKING Oa See Os OMe ae 50.00 
Neherver sans. ce cei cutie eel a 500.00 
VY alee metcn UR Me Vices pak ila, 100.00 
*Loewenstell sh... basse cee 604.12 
Pi pay Altos’ 5, 5 te ctawee  c ae aee 8,750.00 
COLE ar meer ker eae tas cy sa $29,594.13 


*Harvard Scholarships. 


Voted: That the Treasurer restore to the 
Christmas Fund any balance of cash not used 
in meeting the deficit in the finances of the 
Academy for the year 1928-29. 

The President laid before the Trustees 
various plans suggested by Mr. Ralph Adams 
Cram and by the Treasurer for the future 
development of the Academy with special 
reference to the location of the new Science 
Building and the new Administration Building 
and there was a general discussion of these 
plans. 
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SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 


The following scholarship awards were an- 
nounced at the close of the fall term: 

George L. Haskins, Cambridge, Mass., and 
Russell Hastings, Jr., Brookline, Mass., $550 
each, 

William M. Higgins, Jr., New York, N. Y., 
John B. Ballard, Chuquicamata, Chile, Erick 
W. Marchand, Millbrook, N. Y., Robert L. 
Lowe, Lexington, Mass., Luther Scheffy, 
West Mansfield, Mass., and Wendell M. 
Hastings, Brookline, Mass., $500 each. 

Walter A. Marting, Dallas, Tex., and Ste- 
phen E. Whicher, Amherst, Mass., $475 
each. 

John A. Curtis, Jr., Marlboro, Mass., Ralph 
S. Brown, Jr., Lewes, Del., Walter W. Par- 
malee, Auburn, Me., Horace M. Snyder, Jr., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Stewart N. Loud, Royal 
Oak, Mich., George F. Parker, Jr., Hopedale, 
Mass., John H. Colby, Bennington, Vt., Cyril 
L. F. Colmore, Jr., New York, N. Y., Cedric 


H. Kuhn, Waldoboro, Me., and Edwin H- 
Schorer, Jr., Baltimore, Md., $450 each. 

Herbert 8. Wallis, Brookline, Mass., Vin- 
son F, Philbrick, Kittery, Me., Walter S. 
White, Cambridge, Mass., Paul Allen, Jr., 
Nantucket, Mass., John F. Walling, Nan- 
tucket, Mass., Malcom Wallis, Brookline, 
Mass., Hubert Scheffy, West Mansfield, 
Mass., Richard H. Parmalee, Auburn, Me., 
Neal W. Richmond, Jr., Portland, Me., 
Woodbridge P. Riley, Poughkeepsie, -N. Y., 
and John M. Sinclair, Rumford, Me.,$425 each. 

Franklin F. Lovering, Medford, Mass., 
Deeb E. Peter, Melrose, Mass., William B. 
Clark, Amesbury, Mass., and John G. Smith, 
Saco, Me., $400 each. 

Norman M. Bean, Lexington, Mass., Henry 
W. Lynch, Brookline, Mass., Philip D. Beck- 
er, New York, N. Y., James P. R. Millard, 
Exeter, William Morris, Cambridge, Mass,, 
and Karl R. Whitney, Sandwich, Mass., $3875 
each. 
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Volume XXVI, No. 2, April, 1930 


(Please mail as soon as possible to Philip E. Hulburd, Wentworth Hall, 
Exeter, N. H.) =~ 


This April BuLLeTtn has been unavoidably delayed. The next BULLE- 
TIN will be mailed to you in September. Please make it more interesting 


by sending us news items about yourself or other Alumni for our Alumni 
Notes. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Alumni Day comes 
this year on Saturday, 
May 31. There will 
be the usual program: the meeting 
of the General Alumni Association 
at 10.30 A. M., standard time; a 
meeting in the chapel at 11.30 of 
the alumni with the school, with 
remarks by Principal Perry, Vernon 
Munroe, President of the General 
Alumni Association, and others; the 
alumni luncheon at 12.30 at Alumni 
Hall; the Exeter-Andover track meet 
at 2.00 P. M.; a tea afterwards at 
Dr. Perry’s for the alumni and friends 
of the school; then dinners of the 
classes that are having reunions. 
Tickets for the Exeter-Andover track 
meet at $1.50 may be obtained by 
addressing Mr. H. A. Ross. 

Alumni who visit the Academy 
will find here a school in an extra- 
ordinary era of progress, promise, 
and good will. Buildings, equip- 
ment, we know, do not make a school; 
but they are surely necessary for 
any school that is perfecting itself 
as we are trying to do. And it can 
fairly be called progress and promise 
when we are adding to our equip- 
ment in one year an administration 
building complete and beautiful; a 
science building that will be modern 


Alumni Day 


in its equipment and adequate for 
many years; a new building adjoin- 
ing the Lamont Infirmary for con- 
tagious diseases; a large new boat 
house in a more favorable location 
that marks the growing importance 
of crew as an academy sport; a per- 
fect squash building adjoining the 
gymnasium, with eight standard-size 
courts; four new football and baseball 
fields drained and leveled, in addition 
to the four new ones made last fall; 
and thirty-two improved or additional 
tennis courts. Then, too, the Acade- 
my received last month its largest 
gift from a single donor, $1,000,000, 
unrestricted, from Colonel William 
B. Thompson, 790. Also there have 
been other smaller gifts, to be noted 
later, which indicate the interest 
and affection of its alumni. What 
all this promises is a school that will 
be equipped and prepared to do the 
kind of work that our age and pres- 
tige demand. This all comes in an 
era of good will, with as complete 
harmony throughout the institution 
as it is possible for a human in- 
stitution to attain. Anyone who 
has an interest in the school will 
do well to visit Exeter at the 
present time and see what is coming 
to pass. 
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As was said in the last 


The Future BULLETIN, although 


we have many of the. 


elements that make for complacency, 
we are far from being complacent. 
We are not insensible to the fluid 
state of contemporary education, nor 
to the vast complexities of our con- 
temporary American life. Education 
must ever prepare for a changing 
world. And we must be a living 
part of a live educational system, 
with some significant contribution to 
make, in this stirring period. Most 
of all, we wish to have here, as has 
been suggested, a model school, per- 
fect, ideal for our age, our country; 
a great teaching center to which 
boys will come from everywhere, 
attaining here the most that educa- 
tion can do for anyone. Buildings, 
equipment, and endowment are but 
means towards this end. 

In all this we think that we know 
what we are about. Constantly 
in our minds is the thought that 
Exeter is not merely a school but a 
faith. And we mean to keep the 
faith. It was kept during our period 
of adversity; it will be kept in our 
period of prosperity. But we must 
distinguish between those elements 
in our educational creed which have 
represented deliberate choice and 
those features of our life which have 
by necessity arisen and have through 
restricted means been continued. To 
be more precise, it is surely not 
subversive to provide so completely 
as we shall now be able to provide 
for the physical welfare of every 
boy, in sickness and in health; the 
only reason for our former restricted 
agencies has been our _ restricted 
means; we have done as much as 
we could afford to do. Nor, for 


example, will there be anything sub- 
versive in having a number of in- 
structors sufficient for the most ef- 
fective instruction; the size of the 
faculty has been a matter not so 
much of educational policy as of 
economic necessity. Nor can there 
be anything subversive in bringing 
to Exeter much more of the outside 
world than we could hitherto afford: 
public men, writers, musicians. That 
is to say, in all this we must dis- 
tinguish between riches that im- 
poverish and riches that enrich. 
There can be no 
underestimating the 
value to the Academy 
of Colonel Thompson’s gift in the 
winter term of $1,000,000, completely 
unrestricted. It came at a time, 
as Colonel Thompson, himself a 
trustee of the Academy, well knew, 
when we needed such a sum for 
emergencies, additional endowment 
—quick assets. New buildings,— 
and we have been having many— 
require upkeep; it would be easy 
to check off $35,000 a year for the 
maintenance of half a dozen new 
non-income-producing buildings, Our 
taxes have increased also to $35,000 
a year. When it is realized that 
the budget of the Academy for one 
year is now $900,000, the error of 
one alumnus will be realized when 
he said that now we probably had 
all of our wants satisfied. With an 
annual budget as large as $900,000 
it can be easily seen that $50,000, 
the income of a million dollars, will 
be easily absorbed. We are greatly 
pleased with the large gift, and we 
shall be relieved from many worries; 
but we shall not need strain our 
imagination to find ways of spending 


Our $1,000,000 
Gift 
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it; the truth is that even without any 
further expansion, the Academy need- 
ed fully that additional money to 
meet our constantly growing ex- 
penses without increasing our tui- 
tion charges. 


Our debt to Colonel 
Thompson we could 
best realize if we should 
subtract from the Academy what 
he has given us. Materially we 
should have remaining but a frag- 
ment of the present school. With 
the new buildings which he has given 
and the large endowment funds, with 
his faith in the school and his affection 
for it, he will occupy a place in our 
history second only to that of our 
founder, John Phillips. We are glad 
that the New York Alumni Associa- 
tion has had his portrait painted 
and placed in the chapel where 
every boy can see it and look upon 
the face of one who has added so 
immeasurably to the opportunities of 
our life here. 


Our Debt to 
Col. Thompson 


Alumni of twenty 
years or more ago will 
be interested in read- 
ing the school news for the winter 
term and contrasting the life then 
and now. The amount of studying 
certainly has not grown less; but the 
number of athletic games has tre- 
mendously increased—with swimming, 
basketball, baseball and track in the 
new cage, squash and hockey; and 
the number of lectures and enter- 
tainments has similarly increased. 
What has decreased has been aim- 
less loafing and the number of cases 
of discipline—there was but one 
case of any importance this winter 
term. One boy said this winter 


Winter Term 


that there was no time ‘“‘to do noth- 
ing.” It is a full life that a boy 
leads here now, and a happy one. 
The “winter of discontent” is no 
more. 


In this number will 
Summer Session be found the report of 
Dr. Kirtland on the 
Summer Session for 1929. As he 
no longer is connected with this 
important part of the Academy, 
this report is of unusual interest. 
The Summer Session was his idea; 
and its great success is due mainly 
to his constant attention to the 
formulation and maintenance of its 
high standards. His successor as 
chairman of the Summer Session 
Faculty is Mr. Henry L. Sweet of 
the Department of Mathematics. 
Once before when Dr. Kirtland was 
absent on leave for one year, Mr. 
Sweet served the Summer Session 
well as chairman. The alumni are 
asked as before to call the attention 
of promising boys to the many ad- 
vantages of the Summer Session. 


How interesting and 
valuable was the in- 
vestigation which Dr. 
Perry and Mr. Rogers made of the 
English schools will be clearly seen 
by any reader of their report in this 
issue. ‘He knows not England who 
only England knows,” the old say- 
ing, expresses an unusual truth on 
the necessity of a basis for compari- 
son and perspective. Certainly they 
gained a knowledge of the English 
Public Schools that will be a great 
advantage to us in the consideration 
of many of our own similar problems. 
And incidentally their visit must have 
contributed also something to in- 


Dr. Perry’s and 
Mr. Rogers’ Trip 
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ternational good will. It is signifi- 
cant in this connection to note that 
an arrangement is being made for an 
interchange of English and American 
teachers between such schools as 
Rugby and Harrow in England and 
Exeter and Andover in this country. 


Through various 
funds given by alumni, 
parents, and friends, 
for memorials, the Academy is es- 
tablishing what will be in time a 
board .of visiting lecturers. Ulti- 
mately we hope to have sufficient 
money to have regularly in nearly 
all subjects specialists from univer- 
sities visit Exeter and vitalize our 
academy instruction. For example, 
in English this year, the study of 
English poetry has been aided con- 
siderably by visits of three poets, 
Robert Frost, Robert Hillyer, and 
Vachel Lindsay; the drama, by the 
visit of Walter Pritchard Eaton; and 
general literature by the visits of 
Ernest Poole, Dhan Gopal Mukerji, 
John Cowper Powys, and some other 
writers, journalists, and critics. When 


Visiting 
Lecturers 


the money is available, we can find | 


for each department what men do 
this sort of thing best; they, in 
turn, will find what they can do 
here; and they will constitute a 
board of visiting lecturers, who will 
come to Exeter once, or it may be 
oftener, each year; will stimulate 
interest in these subjects; will learn 
to know the instructors in a depart- 
ment and a group of individual 
students, and thus will establish a 
link between our academy instruction 


and the larger scholarship in some 
university center. 


Here is an extract 
from a letter which Dr. 
Perry recently received 
from an alumnus, nearly fifty years 
out, George P. Waldorf of the Class 
of 1872: “In the editorial notes of 
the February Buiuetin, I see this 
query: ‘We wonder if all Exonians 
know or could tell what Exeter has 
done for them’.— 

“During the year I was there, I 
received more lasting benefit than 
mere words can portray ... I had to 
work hard to make good in my classes, 
and early in December I became 
discouraged and called upon Professor 
Cilley and told him I believed I had 


From an 
Alumnus ’72 


made a mistake in not entering the 


Junior year. The fatherly kindness 
of Professor Cilley put new courage 
into me. That ended my fears that 
I could not make the grade. I com- 
menced to rise earlier and have an 
hour’s study before breakfast. I be- 
came a real student and had no 
trouble to stand wellin my studies... 

“T learned at Exeter to strive to 
do whatever devolved upon me to 
do, to do zt right. That year’s hard 
study at Exeter taught me that I 
had a mind and how to use it. I 
have never ceased to give Exeter and 
its galaxy of able instructors, includ- 
ing Professor Wentworth, large credit 
for a somewhat successful experience. 

“I believe I am not mistaken in 
the estimate that Exeter is the highest 
grade college preparatory academy 
in America.” 
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FROM THE PRINCIPAL 


T'o the Alumni: 


The Editor of the Buttrrin has 
graciously given me the opportunity 
of telling you something of what has 
been taking place in Exeter this year. 

The scholarship of the school has 
been maintained at a high level and 
I want to take this chance to ex- 
press my appreciation of the en- 
thusiasm and devotion with which 
the members of the Faculty have 
carried on their work. In a period 
when there are many external im- 
provements, we must not forget 
the real purpose of the school. 

Already ground has been broken 
for the new Administration Building 
on Main Street, the gift of Colonel 
William Boyce Thompson. The 
plans for this building have been 
very carefully gone over by «the 
trustees and by those who are to 
have offices in the building. There 
is no question but that the result 
will be most satisfactory. The new 
squash building, also the gift of 
Colonel Thompson, has been com- 
pleted and we have begun the build- 
ing of a new contagious ward near 
the Lamont Infirmary. This con- 
tagious ward which will be com- 
modious, will complete our modern 
medical unit, all of which has been 
given us by Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
W. Lamont. Very soon we shall 
start on the Science Building, which 
will be placed almost on the site of 
the two old laboratories. 

In my recent trip to England I 
discovered, to my great surprise, 
that the playing fields of the Eng- 
lish schools were much greater in 
area than the playing fields of the 


schools in America. In equipment, 
however, we are far superior. The 
permanent stands on our Playing 
Fields-Beyond have made _ possible 
a wonderful development. The quar- 
ter-mile track will be on the Play- 
ing Fields-Beyond and we are now 
draining that section so that seven 
or eight new fields will be available. 
Next fall we shall have thirty good 
tennis courts which will give ample op- 
portunity for all the boys who want 
to play that particular game. We have 
started building the new boat house, 
the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Salton- 
stall. The gift of one million dollars 
from Colonel Thompson is the greatest 
single gift Exeter has ever received. 
Our appreciation for this cannot be 
expressed in words. 


There have been other very wel- 
come gifts during the year, particular- 
ly the Arthur Lockett cups for pro- 
ficiency in squash racquets. 

One pleasing feature of the year 
has been the fact that more alumni 
have given to the Christmas Fund 
than ever before. It is very likely 
that the amount of the Fund will 
not be as large as last year’s, but 
we have passed the 1000 mark of 
alumni donors, and we shall probably 
get 1100 before the checks stop com- 
As we have always said, 


ing in. 
the amount is not the important 
matter. It is the number of alumni 


who feel that they would like to aid 
the school. The money which comes 
in goes for things which cannot be 
planned for in the budget, and also 
is used to help members of the 
Faculty and teachers who have re- 
tired from active service. 
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I think I have never seen more 
enthusiasm on the part of boys and 
teachers than has been present this 
year. This is not due to the fact 
that we have so far had an unusually 
successful year in athletics, but more 
to the fact that teachers are trying 
to work out plans which will be of 
great service to American education; 
and the boys more than ever seem to 
appreciate the life, the instruction, and 
the comparative freedom of Exeter. 

I hope that as many as possible 


may be present at Alumni Day on 
Saturday May, 3lst. We shall have 


the meeting of the General Alumni 
Association in the morning, later 
a meeting for the alumni and boys, 
a luncheon, track meet with Andover, 
a tea at the Principal’s House later 
in the afternoon, and it is within 
the bounds of hope that alumni who 
return will have the pleasure of see- 
ing a celebration later in the evening. 
The habit of coming back to the 
school is one which all of us who are 
here greatly appreciate, for the oftener 
one comes back, the stronger are the 
ties which bind him to Exeter. 


Lewis Perry. 


A BRIEF STUDY OF ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Very often this year when I have 


told alumni that Mr. Rogers and I - 


were going to England to study 
English Public Schools, I have had 
the reply “What are you going to 
learn there?’”? The answer is con- 
tained in Mr. Rogers’s interesting 
report. There are a number of things 
which we learned which could not 
be put in a report of this kind, but I 
know that the alumni will appreciate 
a statement as to how we spent our 
time. It is our hope that the trip 
may be helpful in carrying on such a 
thoroughly American school as Exeter. 


Lewis Perry. 


The following schools were visited 
during our stay in England: Win- 
chester, Charterhouse, Eton, Hailey- 
bury, Marlborough, Rugby, Harrow, 
Wellington, Loretto, Fettes, Oundle, 
Stowe, Christ’s Hospital; Westmin- 
ster, Dulwich, St. Paul’s, Merchant 
Taylors’; Bec. To this should be 
added the universities, Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, St. Andrews. Although the 


Bec School does not properly come 
under the heading of English Public 
Schools, it was included in our in- 
vestigation and is listed here partly 
by way of contrast and partly by 
way of confirmation. That is to 
say, although it is a state-aided, 
municipal day school, corresponding 
to the public high school of America, 
yet almost every important feature 
of it is plainly derived from the 
ancient Public School, so great is 
the prestige of the older and dis- © 
tinctively English institution. 


Half way between the Secondary 
School, as a school of the Bec type 
is called in England, and the typical 
Public School, stand the old endowed 
day schools like St. Paul’s, West- 
minster, Dulwich, Merchant Tay- 
lors’, all situated within the boun- 
daries of London. Except in the 
case of Westminster, the attendance 
is large (Dulwich has 900 _ boys) 
and in respect to wealth and 
social standing the families repre- 
sented would in general differ widely 
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from those whose sons resort to the 
great boarding schools. As_ insti- 
tutions of mere instruction they are 
not inferior, perhaps indeed superior, 
to the boarding schools, but they 
are not regarded to any such degree 
as guardians of that peculiar mix- 
ture of codes and disciplines which 
serve to produce the English gentle- 
man of the ruling class. 

In most cases we were received 
by the headmaster, to whom a letter 
of introduction had been submitted, 
sometimes by an assistant master 
or some other school functionary. 
The reception was always courteous, 
in many cases very cordial. There 
was an evident willingness to give 
any information which we desired; 
all of the material equipment of the 
school was open to our inspection 
and all of our questions freely an- 
swered so far as they were com- 
prehensible. Our expectation that 
no questions would be put to us in 
return was not disappointed. This 
is perhaps attributable in part to 
the Englishman’s indifference to fur- 
ther enlightenment from transatlan- 
tic or any other sources, but rather 
more, I think, to his ignorance of 
our institutions and the consequent 
inability to ask intelligent questions. 
He is perhaps less inclined than we 
are to ask unintelligent ones. The 
best English schoolmasters have no 
illusions as to the absolute merit 
of their own institutions. They 
hardly go farther than to say, quite 
modestly, that they are the natural 
outgrowth of English needs, and 
represent up to the present something 
like the best that could be done, al- 
though there’s always hope for some- 
thing better. 

Our sources of information were 


the school buildings and grounds, 
the boys themselves, as we saw 
them coming and going, conversa- 


tions with the headmasters, with 
assistant masters, and with such 
boys as we could meet. We often 


gathered significant opinions from 
old Etonians or Harrovians, or Wyke- 
hamists, as fortune gave us oppor- 
tunity. We had the favor of inter- 
views with Sir James Irvine, princi- 
pal of St. Andrews and an eminent 
authority in British education, with 
Montague J. Rendall, former head- 
master of Winchester, H. A. L. 
Fisher, warden of New College, Ox- 
ford, Mr. Webb, former chairman 
of the London County Council Com- 
mittee on Hducation, Mr. George 
Gater, present education officer of 
that Council, John Murray, head 
of the new University of the South- 
west at Exeter. 

Winchester and Wellington were 
visited each three separate times, 
the former because it seemed to be 
most deserving of study, the latter 
because of personal relations with 
the head, Mr. Malim, who visited 
Andover and Exeter last year. 

Meanwhile we acquainted ourselves 
with the literature so far as circum- 
stances permitted, collecting school 
lists and programs of study; works of 
educational history and criticism, and 
such essays and fiction as should reveal 
to the American reader the essential 
character of the English school. This 
literature will be placed in the Davis 
Library, where any who are interested 
may easily examine it. 

In one respect our observation 
was restricted. We visited almost 
no classes. We were free to enter 
the class rooms in the Bec school, 
for the high schools are accustomed 
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to inspection and to the casual 
visitor, as in America. But we were 
informed at the outset by a person in 
high station and of excellent judgment 
that in the great Public Schools a 
request to visit class rooms would, to 
say the least, be highly embarrassing. 
We accordingly refrained. In only one 
instance, the Charterhouse, did we 
receive a spontaneous invitation. The 
master who gave it—this may be 
mere coincidence—was trained not 
in one of the great Public Schools, 
but in the old City of London School, 
a day school, and he entertained 
heretical views regarding the value 
of the great ‘Public School Tra- 
dition.” 


It 


An institution so ancient, so un- 
designed in its development and so 
mixed in its elements cannot be 
briefly and precisely characterized. 
An attempt is made here merely 
to mention its most obvious aspects 
as they appear to an American ob- 
server. 


Religious Observances and Instruc- 
tion: These are hardly the fruit of 
reflection upon the importance of re- 
ligion in the scheme of education. 
They are rather presupposed, like 
many other traditional ingredients 
of English culture. Not that reasons 
are not rendered, but the essential 
fact is that the chapel service and 
morning prayers (whether English 
or Latin) are found, are given, like 
the churches and cathedrals scat- 
tered through the land. Every gentle- 
man belongs to the Church of Eng- 
land, his boy should learn, of course, 
to says his prayers in the manner 
it prescribes. But, so much given, 


it should be added that some, per- 
haps all of the ablest and most 
thoughtful schoolmasters believe in 
the supreme importance of religion 
as an instrument or goal in education. 
None would ever think of omitting 
its ceremonies from the daily pro- 
gram, or formal instruction in the 
Scriptures from the scheme of studies. 
The chapel sermon on a Sunday is 
regarded as an indispensable means 
of grace. Confirmation at the proper 
time seems to be expected of all 
members of the school. Some schools 
even explicitly require it. In the 
most recent, most comprehensive, 
and most important work on Eng- 
lish education, the author, Cyril 
Norwood, recently made headmaster 
of Harrow, devotes no less than three 
of his nine chapters on ideals to the 
discussion of chapel services, ser- 
mons, confirmation, voluntary de- 
votional meetings, and school mis- 
sions. All this is reflected in the 
architecture of the several schools. 
The chapel is the building first con- 
sidered. Every effort has been made 
to make it fit and beautiful, how- 
ever mean the neighboring buildings 
may appear. Eton and Winchester 
have each two chapels, both ancient, 
one for the younger boys. Charter- 
house has two. The newer is a war 
memorial, the old one now stands 
empty. At Stowe, a school but six 
years old, a chapel of extraordinary 
beauty, built at great expense, is 
now being paid for by a _ heavy 
charge added regularly to each boy’s 
term bill. And by chapel is meant 
not a general assembly hall, which 
is quite another matter, but a build- 
ing devoted solely to the purposes 
of worship. At Westminster and at 
Winchester the school services are 
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often held in the neighboring cathe- 
dral. No effort is spared to impress 
the school boy by means of the 
beauty and dignity of building and 
ceremony with the supreme signifi- 
cance of religion. 


The Classics: Only less hallowed 
than religion is the study of the 
ancient languages. In a real sense 
the medieval Latin school persists 
still in the curriculum of the modern 
Public School. The so-called classical 
side is the core around which the 
rest of the studies are built. It 
is the norm, from which the other 
disciplines, slowly introduced through 
recent years, are only variations. 
Since the requirement of Greek at 
Oxford was abandoned, the position 
of the language in the schools has 
altered. It is no longer prescribed, 
but in the best schools it is generally 
elected, and when it is passed over, 
the studies introduced to take its 
place tend to be regarded as un- 
fortunate substitutes. | Everywhere 
without exception a modicum of Latin 
is insisted on, and some of the best 
schools require that it shall be con- 
tinued to the very end, even though 
concessions as to quantity are made 
in the case of those who specialize 
in other fields. Even schools which 
are remarkable for their devotion 
to the sciences still offer full in- 
struction in the classics and treat 
it as the oldest and the worthiest of 
the disciplines. Almost every sci- 
ence master, whether because he 
was himself trained in the classics 
or for some other reason, expresses 
the belief that on no account are 
the classics (sometimes he calls them 
the ‘‘humanities’’) to be overlooked. 
The classical curriculum is most 


often supported by its dubious identi- 
fication with the idea of a general 
or liberal culture, an idea deep seated 
in the mind of the cultivated Eng- 
lish gentleman. Changes in Eng- 
lish education are coming swiftly 
now, and it is dangerous to attempt 
prediction, but it seems likely that 
the study of Greek will at no very 
distant time have disappeared from 
the Public Schools. As to Latin, 
there seems to be as yet no sign of 
its decline in the favor of the schools 
or of the parents. 


Games: Games, or athletic sports, 
may be regarded from three quite 
different sides. They are the natural 
and necessary expression of the play 
impulse; they are the best means 
of promoting physical health; they 
foster certain important traits of 
character. The first side concerns 
the boy, the other two, the school 
authorities. As to the first, the 
schoolmaster exercises a kindly in- 
dulgence, toward the other two, he 
assumes an attitude of grave re- 
sponsibility. The American ex- 
plains his school games quite real- 
istically as a means to health, the 
Englishman explains his as a means 
of building character. This differ- 
ence is sharp. In the prospectus 
of every English school, however 
brief, is a statement that such and 
such games are played. If only 
one game is mentioned, it is generally 
Rugby football, if more than one, 
then in addition cricket or field 
hockey. Other games are permitted, 
like fives, or track sports, or squash, 
but they are optional. Tennis and 
golf are almost never played. The 
distinction is between individual games 
and team games. The latter are 
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favored and made an egsential part 
of school training, because in con- 
trast with the former, they cultivate 
the team-spirit, and also because 
in the case of football they impose 
hardship and require courage and 
endurance. It never occurs to an 
English schoolmaster to question this 
doctrine. In the school and in the 
smaller division of the house the 
appeal is always to the team spirit. 
The famous remark regarding the 
playing fields of Eton may never 
have been made by the Duke of 
Wellington, but it is none the less 
imbedded in the consciousness of the 
English upper classes; and the con- 
viction is ineradicable that brave 
and hardy Englishmen, ruling an 
empire with firmness and _ justice 
and adorning a proud and cultivated 
society, would cease to exist with- 
out the playing fields of the public 
schools. It doesn’t matter whether 
the boy likes the games or not. 
Many may be indifferent, a few 
may even hate them. But no choice 
is left; small and big boys alike are 
summoned to the playing fields, 
whatever their personal tastes or 
skills. It is wholesome to with- 
stand ‘‘the rush of the forwards,” it 
is urged. Boys should not be al- 
lowed to become slack or soft, and 
they should learn the arts and spirit 
of co-operation. Now and then an 
outsider ventures to suggest that 
the “team-spirit”’ of the schools may 
have its faults, that it smothers in- 
dividuality and discourages indepen- 
dence and invention. The boys, it 
is said, are taught so well to conform 
that they are fit to do nothing else; 
but whatever cogency there may be 
in this criticism, it is hardly noticed 
by the schoolmaster. 


The boys on their side, whatever 
be the causes, have come to at- 
tribute an enormous importance to 
games. On the whole, although 
on account of differing circumstances 
a general comparison is difficult, 
games seem to play a more important 
part in the English schoolboy’s life 
than in the American’s. The school 
year is one long series of competitions 
either between houses or with other 
schools. The boy who does not 
somewhere in the scale of ages or 
terms attain to a moderate degree 
of excellence in football or in cricket, 
has to be regarded and to feel him- 
self a person of very slight importance 
in his world. Almost the only path 
to distinction, and to the regard of 
his peers is closed to him. On the 
other hand the boys who are good 
at games mount through a kind of 
cursus honorum upward through the 
school until they attain perhaps to 
a house captaincy, membership in 
the school XV or XI, and then form 
a kind of aristocracy called the 
bloods, an eminence which, measured 
either by the regard of those who 
are below them or by their own 
estimate of themselves, is truly Olym- 
pian. Even in the best schools the 
intellectual side of education is thus 
partially obscured; and in the worst 
schools, it is almost eclipsed. 

In respect to gymnasium or other 
buildings, the equipment seems very 
meager; stadium and even grand- 
stand are unknown; but it should 
be added that the mild climate per- 
mits outdoor games throughout the 
year. The requirement that the 
whole school shall play football or 
cricket necessitates playing fields of 
vast extent. The need is never 
questioned. The fields of American 
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schools seem cramped in comparison. 

Contests with other schools are 
perhaps less spirited and arouse less 
excitement than those between rival 
houses. Whether it be fortunate 
or unfortunate, the devotion to games 
is more pervasive and perhaps, al- 
though in different ways, more in- 
tense, than in American schools. 
One cause at least is the absence of 
our so-called minor sports, which 
in our schools serve to relieve some- 
what the tension which accompanies 
the major contests. 


The House-System: If Religion, 
the Classics, and Games are three 
of the corner stones of the Public 
School, the fourth may well be 
called the house system. In one 
form or another it is universal. Its 
origin is ancient and oddly enough, 
not unlike that of the old Exeter 
boarding-house. It was not at the 
beginning designed and carefully con- 
sidered but rather a makeshift meant 
to satisfy an immediate need. When 
the college or foundation could not 
longer accommodate all the boys 
who resorted to it, the next obvious 
step was to seek quarters in the 
town. The first boarding houses 
were kept by towns-people, later 
the privilege was restricted to the 
masters. At present the house is 
generally owned by the school and 
managed by an older master and 
his wife, sometimes even rented to 
him. This hotel-keeping side of 
the system is often deplored by the 
schoolmaster. Its defects are ob- 
vious and although it is still main- 
tained for purely economic reasons, 
there are many signs of its decline 
and ultimate disappearance. In 
many schools already the food for 


all boys, wherever they live, is pro- 
vided by the general school adminis- 
tration. 

But the essential features of the 
system appear to be as permanent 
as anything connected with the Pub- 
lic School. The individual boy re- 
mains in the same house and a mem- 
ber of the same social group through- 
out his school life. This involves 
two important relationships, namely 
that between the individual boy 
and the housemaster and that be- 
tween the different boys constitut- 
ing the house group. The solidarity 
of this group is a striking feature 
of the Public School. It embraces 
boys of all ages from 13 to 19; it is 
carefully organized for the purposes 
both of games and of discipline. 
It is for the school-boy at once the 
home and the community. Nothing 
in American schools quite corre- 
sponds to it. Perhaps the nearest 
approach is the fraternity in our 
smaller colleges. Loyalty to the house 
often transcends loyalty to the school; 
and even for the old boy it is the 
house that is most often the center 
of sentimental interest. 

The relation of the housemaster 
to the boy entrusted to his charge 
may be and often is one of the most 
potent and beneficent influences of 
school life. The good housemaster 
is in close and constant contact 
with his charges, knows their charac- 
ter and habits, their origins and 
prospects, is first of all a friend, a 
counsellor, an understanding father 
or elder brother. He it is who general- 
ly admits the boy to the school, 
selecting among the candidates ac- 
cording to his inclination, he again 
who confers or corresponds with 
parents. 
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The house-system as a type of 
organization is even borrowed by 
the endowed day-schools, like St. 
Paul’s or Dulwich, and by the high 
schools, although there exist in such 
cases no physical houses and little 
community life outside the class- 
room. The division of the school 
into houses is especially useful in 
the matter of games and may be 
employed for other forms of com- 
petition. In the best day schools 
a constant effort is made to utilize 
it as a means of fostering a richer 
intellectual and social life. Here, 
however, the function of the house- 
master for obvious reasons is quite 
other and less important than in 
the boarding school. The group is 
always very large and the oppor- 


tunity for personal contact slight. . 


The Monitorial System: All of the 
minor discipline of the public school 
is in the hands of prefects, prae- 
postors, or monitors. Whatever 
may have been the origin of the in- 
stitution no one now, master or 
boy, questions its validity or de- 
clines to accept the obligations it 
imposes. As boys grow older in 
the school their privileges increase. 
Finally, at the top, either all the 
sixth form, as at Rugby, or individu- 
als selected from it for their character, 
are given posts of high authority. 
They accept responsibility for the 
maintenance of order, of old cus- 
toms, of the accepted code of con- 
duct, and of the honor of the house 
or the school. With the headmaster 
they share the privilege of beating 
the delinquent. They exercise the 
right of summoning fags. 


As in the case of games, the school- 
master rationalizes here. He justi- 


fies the system by the training which 
it gives in “obeying and command- 
ing.” If Waterloo was not won by 
the prefects, at least the Empire 
is now governed by them. Probably 
there is much truth in the contention. 
Even though most persons seem ready 
and able enough to exercise authority 
when they have the opportunity, 
there are always some who find it 
difficult and irksome. Perhaps they 
should be trained to it early. But 
the American can hardly avoid the 
suspicion that in the matter of 
discipline the English schoolboy is 
himself the cause of most of his 
troubles. His life consists of a finely 
graded system of customs, traditions, 
rights, privileges, distinctions, badges, 
prohibitions, and penalties, all very 
rigid, all regarded with great serious- 
ness; but one cannot help asking 
how much of it all is necessary. 
The truth is, the monitorial system 
of government seems designed to 
enforce an elaborate body of laws, 
most of which need never have been 
made. 


The Autocratic Powers of the Head- 
master: In the constitution of the 
English schools the headmaster is | 
generally regarded as the sole foun- 
tain of authority in all academic 
matters. He is responsible for all 
and naturally is given power over 
all. In theory all teachers who are 
associated with him are his assistants, 
indeed they commonly bear the title 
of assistant master. The word faculty 
is never used, nor is the institution 
known in the sense of an independent 
legislative body. The body of mas- 
ters is called the staff. They con- 
stitute a council and hold regular 
meetings, but it seems to be the 
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headmaster who is expected to make 
the great decisions. 

The fortunes of a school accord- 
ingly are regarded as dependent on 
the personality of its head. His 
selection is the first function of the 
board of governors. Not long ago a 
certain eminent schoolmaster, who 
had declined the headship of an 
ancient school of waning reputation, 
was visited by no meaner persons 
than the prime minister and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who im- 
plored him to accept the post. As 
the great public schools are reckoned 
among the most distinguished of 
English institutions, so there are 
sought for heads of them men truly 
eminent in character and _ ability. 
It would be hard to find a group of 
greater distinction in English life 
than those who now direct the affairs 
of these old schools. When most of 
them were clergymen, bishops were 
often chosen from their number. 


The Ultimate Aim of the Public 
School is less intellectual than social 
and moral, it is less a matter of books 
than a matter of behavior. If little 
is learned in the classroom—and that 
is true of many individuals and of 
many schools—much is learned on 
the playing fields and in other meet- 
ing places about the code of a gentle- 
man, and there is constant practice 
in its application. That peculiar 
union of qualities which all well- 
bred Englishmen agree to admire, 
reticence, self-control, modesty, cour- 
age, honesty, veracity, sense of fair 
play, and respect for good form, 
“that measured combination” as one 
foreign observer writes, “of silence, 
courtesy, dignity, sport, newspapers 
and honesty,’’—all this is thoroughly, 


though often roughly, inculcated in 
the public schools. A type of character 
is definitely &4imed at and effectively 
produced. _ No other instrument is 
so well adapted to the purpose. Its 
advocates use no term oftener than 
“character-building.” This quality 
they ascribe to the public school 
as paramount and distinctive. The 
private school, the day school, the 
high school, possess it only to a 
limited degree. Any school, they 
say, can teach a boy the contents 
of the books. Only a few can “build 
his character.”” The statement in 
the main is true; but it should be 
remembered that ‘character’? must 
in that case be carefully defined as 
a specific set of habits pronounced 
good by those who aim at them. 
A very different set may well appeal 
to the member of an alien race or a 
different social class. The English 
gentleman is conceivably the noblest 
work of God, but not his only one. 


A Minute Gradation of Privilege 
characterizes the social life of the 
English school boy. As said above 
in relation to the monitorial system, 
the new boy enters at the bottom 
of the school hedged about by a 
very complicated system of prohi- 
bitions and disabilities; he may not 
speak in the corridors, nor walk in 
the middle of the street, nor sit 
on the top step of the stairway, 
nor speak when not addressed; and 
he must run errands for his elders 
and betters. The list of restrictions 
varies among the different schools, 
but is always long. Its psychological 
basis is obvious enough. All human 
beings like to feel themselves su- 
perior to others and to get this su- 
periority expressed in customs, codes 
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and institutions. The older boys 
derive immense satisfaction from the 
consciousness of their elevated sta- 
tion and the general recognition of 
it. The system of privileges and 
disabilities tends to grow ever more 
complicated, for the schoolboy is 
especially tenacious of tradition, and 
easily invents refinements. In a 
sense the scheme is democratic, for 
neither wealth, nor rank, nor social 
position has any part in it. The 
son of a duke must black his pre- 
fect’s boots. However mean _ his 
station at the beginning, each boy 
is certain of comparative eminence 
at the end. If there is a privileged 
class, it is the “bloods,” whose 
achievements on the playing fields 
are likely to give them undue social 
recognition. 

In America a resemblance can 
be found in what are slightingly 
called “fresh-water colleges,’ where 
the progress through the four classes 
from Freshman to Senior is definite 
and the new student is taught to 
“know his place’ by hazing or by 
certain prohibitions in the matter 
of dress or conduct. The effect, 
whether in England or America, 
must be the fostering of a certain 
juvenility, which, though relatively 
harmless, seems to be rather an 
obstruction than an aid in the 
path of education. Youthful impulses 
obviously should not be altogether 
repressed, but on the other hand it 
has to be remembered that the 
school boy is destined to play ul- 
timately a part in an adult society, 
where, although there still remain un- 
happily a plenty of artificial dis- 
tinctions, there are no Sophomores or 
Freshmen, no fags and no sixth form. 
“Hue venite, pueri, ut viri sitis.”’ 


The Attitude toward Study. One 
may well hesitate to make a general 
statement in this matter, the evi- 
dence is so conflicting. This much 
perhaps is to be hazarded: no such 
industry is exacted or expected in 
the English schools as in the French 
or German. The explanation is to 
be found, as said above, in the ul- 
timate aim of the Public School. 
The severer critics of the institution, 
whether novelists or journalists or 
essayists, deny that any public school 
boy does any work worth mention- 
ing. He goes through the motions, 
since he is compelled. He has no 
genuine interest in anything but 
games nor can he be brought to 
think that anything else is really 
important. His relations to his 
masters are frankly those of a game, 
in which the rules are recognized — 
by both sides. The boy challenges 
the master to teach him if he can, 
and the challenge is accepted. One 
of the most eminent men in England, 
indeed in Kurope even, was heard to 
say a few weeks ago: “I spent six 
years at Eton and I learned just— 
nothing. I do not exaggerate. It 
was nothing. I was devoted to my 
house tutor, as counsellor and dear 
friend, but I did no work; and in 
that respect I was not exceptional.” 
Another, an administrator of high 
rank, said: “In my last two years 
at Winchester I did no serious work. 
The examinations for admission to 
the university were behind me. I 
pretended to be reading history, 
and did read some, but in a strictly 
intellectual sense I made no: prog- 
ress. I was head of my house, played 
on the school teams and lived most 
happily.” 

Yet there is plenty of evidence 
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on the other side. Winchester now 
has a universal reputation for hard 
work and high scholarship. Studies 
do not in general seem to be sub- 
ordinated to the games. Parents 
of boys with slow minds make no 
attempt to place their sons there. 
The admission examinations are in- 
dubitably dificult, and for the seven- 
ty scholars they are purely competi- 
tive. On the whole, since the school 
is rich, resolutely keeps its numbers 
small, and enjoys the highest social 
and scholastic prestige throughout 
the country, one must conclude that 
its boys constitute a highly selective 
group and that being thus distinguish- 
ed for their intellectual powers they 
regard their intellectual tasks with 
reasonable seriousness. Then, too, 
there is no question as to the high 
standard of examinations for schol- 
arships at Oxford and Cambridge. 
These standards have been steadily 
rising in the post-war years. No- 
body can hope for success in such 
a competition without two or three 
years of intensive study in his chosen 
specialty, classics, science, history, 
or modern languages. The num- 
ber of such candidates in the best 
schools is large and the proportion 
of successes high. 

If one must make a general state- 
ment, it should be vague and moder- 
ate. Probably the different schools 
differ widely in respect to scholastic 
interest and achievement. Probably 
there is a general tendency toward 
improvement, partly owing to the 
great increase in numbers since the 
war and the consequent possibility 
of selection among candidates, partly 
to the rising standards of the uni- 
versity, and partly to the competi- 
tion of the new high schools, whence 


come to the universities now the 
ablest minds from the humbler social 
classes. The scholarships at the 
ancient universities are no longer the 
preserves of the great public schools. 
Poor boys from the city high schools, 
gifted, ambitious, well-trained, and 
urged on by economic need, crowd 
past the Public School boy into Ox- 
ford and Cambridge in increasing 
numbers every year. Naturally the 
boys and masters both respond to 
the challenge of this competition. 


One cannot fail to be impressed 
also by the published scheme of 
studies particularly for the last two 
or three years of the Public School. 
In classics, in mathematics, and in 
science, these programs seem to go 
far beyond what the American school 
provides for boys of equal age. After 
one has seen the masters to whom 
this instruction is entrusted, one 
finds it hard to believe that their 
pupils pass their days in idleness. 
Possibly there exists in the schools a 
distinction approximating that found 
in the universities between the honors 
men and the merely pass men. And 
it should not be forgotten that from 
the ordinary Public School some- 
thing less than half of the boys 
who leave go on to the university. 
In most cases those who do not, 
miss some of the incentive to in- 
tellectual endeavor. 


Education by Courses rather than 
by Units: As shown in the Learned 
report, the elective principle is car- 
ried to no such length in English 
schools as in American. The former 
think, not in term of year units, 
but in terms of different courses 
of study, the course to be selected 
definitely and finally at one or two 
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points in the boy’s progress through 
the school. He will, for example, in 
a given year choose between Greek 
and German. From that choice 
branch two distinct courses, each 
complete in itself, though partially 
coinciding. Two years later the boy 
will choose his special subject, clas- 
sics, say, or history, or science, when 
he enters again on a definite course, 
made up perhaps of numerous in- 
gredients, but all in a fixed propor- 
tion, and all prescribed, once the 
choice of the field of concentration 
has been made. If the curriculum 
is well planned, such a program 
shows a plain advantage in respect 
to the unity and the coordination 
of the school boy’s studies. 


The Form System: For historical 
reasons, the English ideal and norm 
of school instruction is one master 
teaching a group of boys in all sub- 
jects. The master, and not, as 
with us, the subject, is the unit. 
Their way they call the form-system, 
ours they call the set-system. Of 
course their principle can no longer 
be applied with thoroughness. Teach- 
ers cannot be found who are com- 
petent to teach all the different sub- 
jects that the modern curriculum 
requires. But still the ideal is re- 
alized to some extent. The so-called 
form subjects are, in addition to the 
classics, English, history, geography, 
and divinity. In these a given form 
may expect to have all their in- 
struction from a single master, called 
the form-master. The set subjects, 
as they are called, that is, subjects 
taught in separate sets or sections, 
include mathematics, science, modern 
languages, and perhaps, art and 
music. In general these subjects 


are not taught by the form-master, 
but by another master who, as is 
the custom in American schools, 
teaches one subject only. The set 
subjects were probably conceived at 
first as exceptional and thus inferior, 
much like drawing, music, dancing 
in more recent times. 


Whether the form-system will per- 
sist indefinitely cannot be predicted. 
The most obvious disadvantage is 
the teacher’s lack of expertness in 
some subjects. English schoolmas- 
ters seem united in defense of the 
system, whether their reasons be 
the real ones or merely good ones. 
In accord with their traditional be- 
lief in the general or liberal education, 
they hold that the teacher becomes 
narrow and professional when con- 
fined to instruction in a single sub- 
ject. Their minds are broadened, 
so they think, by contact with a 
variety of disciplines. Furthermore 
the form-master comes to know his 
pupils intimately and on_ several 
sides, his personality comes to count 
for more, and in so far he is a more 
valuable teacher. An application 
of the principle to Exeter conditions 
would place in the hands, let us 
say, of the teacher of Latin 3 a class 
in English 3, a class in Ancient His- 
tory and geography, and a class in 
Bible. Something may be said for 
the arrangement; but preferably not 
here. 


In the English 
public school great stress is always 
laid on age and its relationship to 
the pupil’s advancement, while in 
America it is generally overlooked. 
No one is admitted to the public 
school after a certain age, generally 
14 or thereabouts. No one may re- 


Superannuation: 
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main in the school after attaining 
the age of 19. And there are one or 
two points along the course which 
every boy must have reached before 
a given age. Failing in this he is 
automatically dropped, or, to use 
the technical term, superannuated. 
There is little odium attached to 
this mode of withdrawal. The 
parents are apprised that it would 
not be profitable for their son to 
pursue his studies further and that 
there seems to be no compelling 
reason for interference with the opera- 
tion of the law of superannuation. 
It can be confidently said of many 
boys who enter low in the school 
as a result of a mediocre performance 
in the entrance examination, that 
they will never get beyond the fifth. 
Age overtakes them. 


Flexibility in Sectioning and Pro- 
motions is a striking peculiarity of 
the public schools. English ob- 
servers of American practice speak 
invariably of our lock-step and our 
strict adherence to the annual unit. 
Their unit is the term. New boys 
enter not only in September but 
also in January and in April. Boys 
may leave at the end of any term. 
There is no graduation, no com- 
mencement. Whenever a boy leaves 
at the top, a new boy steps in at the 
bottom to take his place. Two or 
three times a year a boy’s rank in 
his form is fixed and_ published. 
Those standing at the top may be, 
if vacancies occur, moved up into 
the form above at any term end. 
The poorer scholars remain behind. 
In the set subjects sections are 
formed according to ability and at- 
tainment. Hach section progresses 
at the rate appropriate to its ability. 


The able boy is not kept back but 
rather encouraged to go on at his 
best speed. These variations in 
the rate of progress sometimes entail 
grave difficulties in the readjustment 
of the individual’s program. Special 
sections may be formed or individual 
tuition given for a time until some 
gap is filled. Such arrangements are 
regarded rather as the natural thing, 
if the boy’s advancement is at stake, 
even though he be only one. It 
seems to be assumed that the in- 
dividual’s welfare is the most real 
factor in the situation, not the school 
as an abstract whole, nor the sym- 
metry of any system. 


In the city high schools or in the 
large endowed day schools this flexi- 
bility is less evident. The staff is 
not so numerous, boys have to be 
treated more in the mass. All tend 
to move at a uniform rate. Yet 
even here the ideal of differentiation 
is accepted and what is possible is 
done toward its realization. At St. 
Paul’s for example, special sections 
are formed to gather up the prom- 
ising boys of lower forms and _ af- 
ter a period of intensive instruc- 
tion to place them squarely in the 
higher form. 


External Examinations are found in 
abundance in all stages of English 
education. All of the great public 
schools but one make use of the 
so-called Common Entrance Hxami- 
nations. They are set by an inde- 
pendent board but read and graded 
by the individual school. They 
resemble therefore the examinations 
of our Secondary Education Board. 
Kvery applicant for admission is 
subjected to these tests and placed 
in the school according to his per- 
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formance. Winchester, the sole ex- 
ception, sets its own examinations, 
presumably more difficult. 

Apart from these examinations are 
those set for scholarships by several 
of the older schools. They are 
strictly competitive, and since the 
number of applicants is always much 
larger than the number of places, 
the standard is kept very high and 
the competition is severe. A Scholar 
at Winchester or Westminster, for 
example, may be regarded as a 
boy of unusual abilities and training, 
to quote the famous porter of Win- 
chester, ‘‘as you might say, Sir, a 
young genius.” None is admitted 


after his fourteenth birthday. Win- 
chester has 70 Scholars. The sub- 
jects of examination are: Scripture, 


English, Arithmetic, Algebra, Geome- - 


try, Latin Composition (Prose and 
Verse), Construing and Parsing in 
Greek and Latin, French, Geography, 
English History, and (optional) an 
oral test in natural science and 
natural history. 

The so-called School Certificate 
Examinations of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Board are generally taken 
by the boys in the public schools. 
The certificate obtained through them 
may be used for admission to the 
university or to certain callings. 
Roughly they correspond to our 
College Board Examinations. They 
are taken by most boys around 
16, by some at 14 or 15. They are 
usually followed by two or three years 
of specialized study in the school pre- 
paratory to advanced work at the 
university. 

Finally, boys who are candidates 
for university scholarships must take 
competitive examinations near the 
end of their school course. The 


standards of these tests are high 
and steadily growing higher. So 
great a degree of specialization is 
demanded in the chosen field that 
protests are now often offered at 
the University against this attack 
upon the old ideal of a liberal edu- 
cation. 


In the tax-supported schools also 
the external examination is a com- 
mon feature. In general, in Eng- 
lish schools above the elementary 
grades, pupils are selected accord- 
ing to their fitness and the fitness 
is determined by competitive ex- 
aminations. That is the normal way 
of getting forward. Thus education 
in its higher ranges is not so widely 
diffused as in America, but the ma- 
terial is more carefully selected. 


The School Certificate examina- 
tion, the means of admission to the 
university, is now an essential fac- 
tor in the work of all the schools of 
secondary grade. In some cases the 
Certificate is even required for promo- 
tion to the sixth form. The stress, 
however, laid upon it in the actual 
teaching, and the degree to which it 
may affect the teacher’s method, 
aim, and spirit, probably vary with 
the quality of the school. Where 
standards of instruction and of in- 
dustry are highest, the examinations 
are taken almost casually, in the 
scholar’s stride, as something neces- 
sary, but in no important sense 
modifying the course of study or 
altering the boy’s attitude toward 
his work. 


Modern Methods in Science and 
Mathematics. Saturated as they 
are in the classical tradition, and 
still giving, as they do in general, 
the first place in their program to 
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the study of the Latin language 
and literature, the English schools 
offer nevertheless excellent instruc- 
tion in mathematics and the sciences. 
Their equipment is in general ade- 
quate, in some cases superlatively 
good, and, although conditions vary 
widely, there is a general tendency 
to adopt the newer aims and methods 
in these studies. The old strictly 
logical, academic treatment is giving 
way to the more realistic arrange- 
ment of the subject matter deter- 
mined by the needs and points of 
view of daily life. The old sharp 
lines which separated the different 
parts of mathematics are getting 
blurred. At the same time the con- 
stant reference to actual situations 
makes the mathematical method a 
part of the daily habit of thought. 


In science, instruction now tends 
no longer merely to illustrate the 
principles laid down in the. text- 
book, but to solve actual problems 
and to fabricate real things. The 
boys experiment ‘‘not with silk threads 
but with chains and cables.” It 
might be said of certain laboratories 
that science is taught through en- 
gineering. In the lower forms and 
in the case of members of the higher 
forms who are not specializing in 
science the outlook of general science 
determines the instruction, in other 
cases intensive study of chemistry 
or physics or biology is the aim. 
Rarely if ever is a boy’s study con- 
fined exclusively to a single branch 
of science. 


Manual Training, Art, and Music: 
Wood-work, metal-work, mechanical 
and freehand drawing, singing, in- 
strumental music, are taught in all 
good schools. In general the train- 


ing is regular and required in the 
lower forms and voluntary there- 
after. Workshops. are _ provided, 
adequately equipped, and managed 
by competent craftsmen. At Oundle 
the paneling of the memorial chapel 
was made in the school workshops, 
as also hardware and some of the 
machines for other buildings. At 
Winchester the glass of the school- 
room windows was designed by the 
art-master and painted by the boys. 
At Christ’s Hospital, where a very 
spacious two-story studio is part 
of the equipment, drawing, painting, 
etching, wood-carving, pottery and 
other crafts are taught, or at least 
opportunity is given for the prac- 
tice of such arts under expert guid- 
ance. The best work naturally, 
that which is the product of spon- 
taneous interest, is often done in a 
boy’s free time. Much attention is 
given everywhere to music. In the 
lower forms there may be regular 
class instruction, but more often 
interest in the subject is expressed 
in voluntary chorus-singing, or or- 
chestral playing, or individual study 
of an instrument. Several schools 
have a separate Music House, with 
a large concert hall and _ smaller 
sound-proof rooms for individual prac- 
tice. Sometimes as many as four 
full-time instructors are employed 
to meet the needs of a school of 
five to seven hundred boys. The 
choir is large and carefully trained. 
It participates in every chapel ser- 
vice. At Harrow, famous for _ its 
singing, a musical director visits 
each house at stated intervals and 
instructs the members of it in chorus 
singing. At Rugby each house has 
its own song-leader, who trains his 
house-mates for a public inter-house 
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competition. Harrow has a rich 
repertory of its own school songs. 
Marlborough is a singing school. 
Its new music house is one of the 
most beautiful and best equipped 
school buildings in England. A 
few days ago the boys of Welling- 
ton united with another school and 
Sheffield University in the public 
rendering of Handel’s Messiah com- 
plete. The writer recently saw 
twenty-five or thirty boys in a Lon- 
don city high school, sons of ar- 
tisans, devoting their noon-hour to 
rehearsal of a chorus from the Mes- 
siah under the guidance of half a 
dozen masters. Sanderson of Oundle, 
though he could not sing himself, 
was determined that his school should 
sing. It seemed to him essential. 
His efforts in the end _ succeeded 
and song became an accepted part 
of Oundle life. In the latest an- 
nouncement of the school appear the 
names of no less than five instructors 
in music. In the day schools, when 
professional teachers are not avail- 
able, as in the case of the high school 
mentioned above, members of the 
teaching staff who have some musical 
knowledge often serve as volun- 
teers. It seems to be accepted every- 
where that choral music is a bless- 
ing to the school and to the individ- 
ual. 


Studies of the Sixth Form: 
above, the School Certificate ex- 
amination, which gives admission 
to the university, is taken about the 
age of 16 generally. But no boy of 
that age ever thinks of entering the 
‘ university at once. In the first place, 
he is too young for a life so un- 
confined; and in the next place, he is 
unfit for any scholarship examination, 


As said 


and certainly not well prepared to 
compete with students who have 
spent two years or more in ad- 
ditional study in the school. When 
he gets his School Certificate and 
passes into the Lower Sixth he be- 
gins a course of special study that 
would correspond roughly to the 
Exeter graduate courses, like Latin 
V, or English V, or Mathematics VII, 
only all his work is centered in a given, 
restricted field, say Classics, or Mathe- 
matics, or History, or Science. Other 
studies may be present but they are 
subordinated to the major enterprise. 
He is already in an elementary way 
a specialist, and his studies may be 
called pre-professional. If he goes 
on to the University he enters at 
about 19 most commonly. Whatever 


‘may be said about his training in 


social or practical affairs, in an in- 
tellectual or academic sense he is 
two years or so ahead of the Ameri- 
can boy of equal age. 

The methods of study and in- 
struction in these later years may 
differ somewhat from those employed 
in the lower forms. The sections 
tend to be somewhat smaller. Some 
teachers may give their pupils the 
freedom of doing some of their work 
in their own time and their own 
way, although in general the regular 
class instruction is not interrupted. 
There seems to be no generally ac- 
cepted “‘system.’’ As in most things 
English, attention is focused on the 
present need, methods are devised 
to suit the circumstances, and the 
individual remains the center of the 
problem. 

The study of these years may often 
have the character of free and pleasur- 
able adventure in a region of knowl- 
edge thus far unexplored. But 
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perhaps more often they must per- 
force take on the form of simple 
cramming for an examination. Only 
the examination is remote, it will 
be searching and comprehensive, and 
for one whose means are limited 
and who must depend on a scholar- 
ship, it is a matter of academic life 
or death. Thus a boy’s best powers 
are challenged, not merely those of 
memory, but those of inference and 
organization. The joys of explora- 
tion cannot then be merely idle, 
but are rather exigent and strenuous. 
Every school publishes with pride 
each year the list of its old boys 
that have won university scholar- 
ships. 

Another aspect of the situation 
is mentioned by Mr. Rendall, for- 
mer head master of Winchester Col- 
lege. ‘‘What,’ he says, ‘“‘I care 
most for is not these scholarships, 
but a brilliant record at the uni- 
versity. I tried to teach my sixth- 
form boys in such a way that they 
could take up and carry on their 


university work with a master’s 
ease, excelling because they couldn’t 
help it.” Studying exclusively for 
an examination is aiming a sure 
shot at a minimum, studying for a 
genuine mastery of a field is aiming 
at an affluent excess, at being rich 
enough to spend without economy. 

The peculiar character of these 
sixth-form years is a thing of only 
recent growth, to some extent the 
product of the war. What modi- 
fications may appear in the coming 
years, it is hard to say. Perhaps 
there will be a decline in specializa- 
tion, a return to the ideals of a more 
liberal culture. This change is al- 
ready clamored for. But in any 
case it seems likely that this section 
of secondary English education will 
remain as a period of completion 
or fruition, a capstone to the struc- 
ture of the school. Many, in the 
case of some schools the majority, 
must leave without it, but theirs is a 
loss that cannot be repaired. 


George B. Rogers. 


NEWS OF THE SCHOOL 


SCHOOL NOTES 


The preachers during the winter term 
at the Phillips Church were the following: 
January 12, Dr. Frank L. Janeway, of Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; January 19, Rev. Arthur L. 
Kinsolving, of Amherst College; January 26, 
Rev. Morgan P. Noyes, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
February 2, Rev. Elmore M. McKee, of 
Yale University; February 9%, Rev. Boyd 
Edwards, of Mercersburg Academy; Feb- 
ruary 16, Rev. John J. Moment, of Plain- 
field, N. J.; February 23, Dr. H. H. Tweedy, 
of Yale University; March 2, Professor 
Francis B. Sayre, of Harvard University; 
March 9, Professor J. E. Duncan Spaeth, of 
Princeton University; March 16, Dr. Stuart 
L. Tyson, of New York City; March 23, Rev. 
Joseph H. Twichell, of Williams College. 


The number of lectures during the term 
was perhaps unusually large. The Merrill 
lecture course ended as follows: January 
16, Mr. Charles C. Gorst on “Birds and Bird 
Life;’ January 21, Mr. Arthur Delroy on 
“A Psychic Melange;”’ January 28, Captain 
Carl von Hoffman on “Jungle Gods;” Feb- 
ruary 15, Professor William Sandoz on “India 
and Its Splendor;’’ March 4, Captain W. C. 
R. Knight on ‘Filming the Golden Eagle’; 
March 13, Mr. J. E. Williamson on “Beauty 
and Tragedy under the Sea.” 


From the George Sutro Loewenstein 
scholarship and lecture fund two lectures 
were given to the school. On February 2, 
Mr. Loring Beal Andrews, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, gave an illustrated talk on “‘Wander- 
ing through the Universe.” On March 2, 
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Professor Andre Morize, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, discussed the subject, “The French 
Lycee and What It Produces.”’ 

As part of the observance of Washington’s 
birthday Dean A. F. Hanford, of Harvard 
University, spoke on ‘Scholarship and 
American Life.” Dean Hanford came as 
the guest of the Cum Laude Society. 

On March 23, Mr. John Cowper Powys, 
British novelist, poet, and critic, lectured 
on “Shakespeare.” 

The Lantern Club during the term had 
the following speakers: February 11, Mr. 
Lucien Price on ‘‘Life of a Newspaper Man’; 
February 18, Mr. Ernest Poole on ‘The 
Writing of Short Stories’; March 12, Pro- 
fessor Robert Hillyer, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, on ‘‘Modern Verse.” 

The Christian Fraternity, in addition to 
the Sunday evening discussions and ad- 
dresses, engaged Mr. Victor de Kubinyi, 
Hungarian artist and writer, to speak to the 
school. The subject was ‘‘As We Are.” 

The series of Yale historical films ended 
as follows: ‘‘The Gateway to the West’; 
“Montcalm”; ‘Vincennes’; “The Frontier 
Woman”; “Daniel Boone.” 

During the winter the Saturday night 
moving pictures were shown as usual in the 
Thompson Gymnasium. Mr. Curwen in- 
tends shortly to try an experiment with 
talking films. 

The list of concerts arranged by Mr. 
Shrewsbury for the winter term was an 
excellent one. On January 12 the Musical 
Art Quartet, composed of Sascha Jacob- 
sen, Paul Bernard, Louis Kaufman, and 
Marie Roemaet-Rosanoff, gave a classic 
recital. On January 25 the Hampton In- 
stitute Male Quartet made its annual visit, 
singing various folk songs. James Gray, pian 
ist, and Alesandro Niccoli, violinist, gave a 
concert February 2. On February 16, Mme. 
Maria Conde rendered various pieces. On 
March 19, the Harvard Instrumental Clubs 
entertained the school. The peak of the musi- 
cal program was reached on March 21 when 
Jascha Heifetz, the Russian violinist, gave 
a concert in the Academy Chapel. 

The Scientific Club held meetings regularly 
during the term and elected new members. 
Under the auspices of the Club, Professor 
Julian L. Coolidge, of Harvard University, 
spoke January 20 on ‘“The Geometer Who 
Lost His Compass.’”’ Mr. Curwen also ad- 


~ bates. 


dressed the Club on the subject of the steel 
industry. 

The Herodotan Society had the busiest 
term of its existence. The following lectures 
were given under the auspices of the Society: 
December 13, Mr. Henry H. Bond, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., on ‘Experiences in the Secret 
Service Department;”’ January 25, Professor 
Yale, of New Hampshire University, on ‘‘With 
the Arabs during the World War;” Feb- 
ruary 7, Major R. C. Stevenson, of Exeter, 
on “The Quartermaster Department in the 
World War;”’ March 9, Mr. McKendrick, of 
the Academy faculty, on ‘Secret Services 
of the Civil War;’’ March 14, Mr. Whitman, 
of the Academy faculty, on “Personal Im- 
pressions of Europe.” 

For the Golden Branch Society the winter 
term was an extremely active one. Within 
the Society debates were held on the eight- 
eenth amendment; the new ruling of ath- 
letic letters; radios in rooms; the importance 
of the classical languages. 

In addition there were three outside de- 
On February 26 the Academy de- 
bating team defeated the New Hampshire 
Freshmen on the subject, ‘‘Resolved, That 
the Canadian system of liquor control is 
preferable to that of the United States.” 
On March 8 debating relations were re- 
sumed with Andover, on the topic, ‘‘Re- 
solved, That a judge or board of judges 
should be substituted for the present jury 
system.’’ Professor Frederick C. Packard, 
of Harvard University, awarded the victory 
to Andover. On March 15 the Exeter de- 
baters won over the Harvard Freshmen on the 
question, “Resolved, That censorship by public 
authorities is conducive to the public good.” 

The members of the Academy debating 
team were the following: C. L. Barber, of 
Bethesda, Md.; R. 8. Brown, of Lewes, 
Del.; A. E. Phillips, of Washington, D. C.; 
R. S. Salant, of New York City. 

First elections of the year to Cum Laude 
were announced as follows: G. G. Bassett, 
of Bridgewater, Mass.; F. H. Belden, of 
Winchester, Mass.; W. R. Bonthron, of 
Detroit, Mich.; R. H. Dana, of New York 
City; R. Hastings, of Brookline, Mass.; G. 
Huff, of Englewood, N. J.; E. P. Jastram, 
of Providence, R. I.; A. M. Kelley, of New 
York City; Charles Sedgwick, of New York 
City; G. E. Wardman, of Montreal, Canada; 
H. S. Wiley, of Detroit, Mich. 
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The Senior Class on February 24 elected 
the following as Class Day Officers: President, 
Francis G. Hollister, of Goleta, Cal.; first 
marshal, John C. Dickson, of Butler, Pa.; 
second marshal, John L. Tribuno, of Bayside, 
N. Y.; third marshal, Arthur 8S. Lane of 
Arlington, Mass.; class poet, William R. 
Bonthron, of Detroit, Mich.; historian, Roe 
B. McKenzie, of Superior, Wis.; orator, Asa 
E. Phillips, of Washington, D. C.; valedic- 
torian, DeWitt D. Barlow, of Plainfield, N. 
J.; secretary, Edgar M. Gemmell, of New 
York City. 

The social event of the winter term was the 
Senior Council Dance held in the Thompson 
Gymnasium on February 22. An innova- 
tion in the decorating, which was arranged 
by Mr. Cushwa, was a blue canvas canopy 
covering the entire area of the dance floor. 

The term ended with the annual vaude- 
ville show on March 22. This performance, 
sponsored by the Dramatic Association and 
directed by Mr. Barrett, was probably the 
most ambitious and successful of its kind 
ever given in the school. 


Mary A. Murch 


The funeral of Miss Mary A. Murch, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Simeon A:~Murch, 
who died at the Baker Memorial Hospital, 
Boston, Friday, April 18, was held at St. 
Michael’s Church in Exeter the following 
Monday morning with a high mass of re- 
quiem, celebrated by Rev. D. J. Cotter, 
assisted by Rev. Fr. Davitt, Rev. Fr. McKay, 
and Rev. Fr. McCarten. The choir, of 
which Miss Murch had been a member, sang 
the Gregorian Funeral Mass, under the di- 
rection of Miss Margaret McLaughlin, or- 
ganist. As the body was borne from the 
church Mrs. Madeliene King Bartell ren- 
dered ‘‘Beloved One Rest.’? The church 
was filled with sorrowing relatives, friends 
and townspeople, testifying to the unusual 
esteem in which the young woman was held 
There was a profusion of floral tributes and 
spiritual bouquets. 

Miss Murch had been employed as assistant 
to the treasurer of the Academy. Many of 
the faculty and undergraduates were in 
attendance at the services. Seldom, if ever, 
has Exeter been more profoundly saddened 
than by the untimely passing of this young 
woman, who, since coming to Exeter several 
years ago has, by her gracious manner and 


pleasing personality, endeared herself to all 
who came in contact with her. Truly it 
may be said of her, ‘“None knew her but to 
love her, nor named her but to praise.” 
She leaves to mourn her loss her devoted 
parents, and an aunt, Miss Mary A. Mce- 
Adams, 
George Bennett, ’23. 


ATHLETICS 


Hockey 


Coach P. C. Rogers was fortunate in 
having five of last year’s winning team as a 
nucleus for this season, and there were 
several new men of ability on the squad. 

All six games of the preliminary season 
were won by Exeter, although the Worces- 
ter Academy sextet put up a great con- 
test and forced the game into overtime before 
yielding by the score of 4 to 3. Coach Rogers 
developed a system of often sending up his 
two defence men to attack, thereby giving 
his wings breathing time and _ subjecting 
the opponents to a constant pressure. A 
string of good substitutes were always ready 
to act as replacements. . 

The annual contest with Andover was 
played in the Boston Arena on February 8. 
Andover was known to have a good team, 
but Exeter was the logical favorite. 

Throughout the first period Andover put 
up a splendid defense and kept the Exeter 
attack from breaking through for a score. 
The work of Captain Neil, of Andover, at 
goal and of Gardner at left defense was 
brilliant. 

Late in the second period the unceasing 
pressure of the Red and Gray attack began 
to tell, and Lane finally slipped the puck 
into the net for what was essentially the 
winning score. 

During the last period Andover threatened 
only once, while Exeter scored three more 
goals. Captain Spain accounted for two 
of these goals, and Lane registered the 
other. 

Captain Spain starred for Exeter, as he 
had done in every game during the season. - 
His fine playing and excellent leadership 
have earned him a place alongside our very 
best players. Congratulations are due 
Coach Rogers, Captain Spain, Manager By- 
ron, and all the members of the team. For 
the first time since the scribe has been in 
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Exeter, a hockey team finished the season 
undefeated and untied. 


The summary: 


EXETER (4) ANDOVER (0) 


Wiedton. a eres, Serene TE EID, Se bet AE Be UE ER Neill 
Bénnettenr. cc 3cct ere i Was Bnet aaa ce mA nh 5 Gardner 
(Adama teehee eae ee POs 8 Ue eta eee Rugg 
Span. eee ee ee CAE Rati eee eet Vawcett 
Muthers tah. 3 oaok tees EW eer ee Ai ee ROLE 
Lanes tases sent ias SE es Sav Bea Bryant 


Spares—Exeter: Tufts, Richardson, Willis. Andover: 
Wolcott, Ogden, Tolman, Wheeler. Referces—loley, 
Sinott. Time—Three 15-minute periods. 

George K. Willis, ’31, of New Haven, Conn., 
was elected captain for next year; and George 
Bradley, ’31, of Bridge Hampton, N. Y., 
was chosen manager. 


Track 


The winter track season has been the 
most satisfactory one we have had in several 
years. <A strong track team has been de- 
veloped, and it seems probable that our 
boys will make a better showing in the field 
events than they have done in several years. 
Mr. John C. Lawler, of Malden, Mass., 
has assisted Coach Carrell by taking charge 
of the field events and has developed a num- 
ber of point winners during the term. 

The only set-back experienced by the 
team was the withdrawal from school of 
Captain Ramsay, who was good for from 
10 to 16 points in any dual meet. Francis G. 
Hollister, ’30, of Goleta, Cal., was elected 
to succeed Ramsay. Hollister is a strong 
sprinter and an excellent broad-jumper and 
should make a good leader. 

The indoor season was inaugurated by a 
vistory over Boston College Freshmen, 65 to 
30; and the good work was continued a week 
later, when Worcester was turned back 
decisively by the score of 43 to 25. 

The relay team (Tribuno, Weaver, Black- 
man, and Hollister) won the annual B. A. A. 
relay race from a fast Andover quartet, in a 
thrilling race, which was in doubt until the 
last half of the last lap. The time, 3m. 36s. 
establishes a new record. 

The meet with the Harvard Freshmen was 
hotly contested throughout and was won 
by Exeter, 50 to 45. 

In addition to the members of the relay 
team, mentioned above, Kahn and Bonthron, 
veterans of last year’s team, have done fine 
work in all the meets. Other members of 
the squad who have performed well are 


Short, Duffey, Hine, Sweet, Cronin, Dineen, 
Hamilton, Dean, Cheek, Lyman, Neer, 
Scheffy, Mackenzie, and Larsen. 

At this time it would be futile to attempt 
to gauge our chances of defeating Andover 
in the annual dual meet. In the seven 
track events Exeter will probably be superior; 
but we shall have to improve tremendously 
in the field events—in which the Blue has 
for several years been invincible—before 
we can hope to defeat our ancient rival. 


Basketball 


The prospects at the beginning of the 
season were not encouraging. There had 
been no game with Andover in 1929, and 
there was no player in school who had com- 
peted against the Blue. Coach Pearson 
had a very difficult task on his hands, and 
it is largely due to his patience and skill 
that a winning team was finally turned out. 
Dickson, who was elected captain in Feb- 
ruary, and Negus proved a pair of fine guards, 
but the final choice of forwards and center 


‘was not made until the end of the season. 


The first three preliminary games were 
lost by close scores, but the next three con- 
tests were won. The invincible Worcester 
quintet then set our boys back, 42 to 32, 
but Hebron was defeated in the final home 
game. 

The ninth annual Andover game was 
played in the Andover gymnasium, March 
8. Neither team had a brilliant preliminary 
record, and there was no real basis of com- 
parison, although the home floor gave An- 
dover a slight edge. 

The first period was characterized by 
close guarding and inaccurate shooting by 
both teams and found Andover leading, 4 to 2. 

McCoach and Merchant then went in as 
forwards for Exeter, and the Red and Gray 
attack began to function. Basket followed 
basket in rapid succession, while Captain 
Dickson, Negus and Lane held the Blue 
attack in check. The score at half-time was 
16 to 7 in favor of Exeter. 

During the last half Andover staged a 
rally, particularly in defense. The marks- 
manship of the Blue from the foul line was 
practically perfect, and brought them at 
one time to within one point of Exeter; but 
a final field-goal by MecCoach clinched the 
argument and left the final score: Exeter, 
25; Andover, 22. 
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Neff and R. Brown did the best work for 
Andover, while Captain Dickson and McCoach 
did the high scoring for Exeter. 


The summary: 


EXETER G. F. Any 
1S eR 0 0 0 
‘ahi Kin SLOyY 6] aia the ai UN Ah as rea A pe ae par 4 0 8 
MVOC Verrer Rees ck. teense ee ee 0 0 0 
IVEREO TAN Gites hoe i. Lae nes hha sue ee 2 0 4 
JTS. CORA ee Se eae ee eee Ye & 1 H 3 
ENOTES eed aay te ae re) ke cet 0 0 0 
rekon ee ore. cae ee cow oes ts 4 2 10 
PLU WINE ED. ee ce ee eee 0 0 0 


ANDOVER G. F. 4h 

1M NERS 2) Med Fe he A ace ge ee 1 2 4 
WM oQuclas Meee tara s i ecGRe ting &.y on e.crehs 0 0 0 
PROPESC OWT PEI or rat een ah, cl owe atie oe srete as 2 3 a 
DTIC Creed OR oso... Oe cand oe RE 0 ik 1 
REWRITE AMEEE chs: 5 c1h os Gh ice Ss elele 8 0 0 1) 
iad Loyetay G Vigeas Bates en enone Ban oo 1 3 & 
NNER TOGEE. % ill teat a Rae a ae cma aan 2 1 5 
CELTIC MRT SAS | ates be nce Bee Reem 0 0 0 
12 10 22 


Congratulations are certainly due Coach 
Pearson, Captain Dickson, Manager Lister, 
and all the members of the winning team. 

D. McCoach, 732, of Detroit, Mich., was 
elected captain for next year, and S. B. 
Harmon, 731 of Pasadena, Cal., was chosen 
manager. 

As a “side-show” to the school game the 
annual All-Class-All-Club game was held 
at the same time. The Exeter All-Class team, 
coached by Mr. Whitman and captained 
by DeLone, ’30, functioned too smoothly 
for its opponents and won by the score of 
34 to 19. 

The annual inter-class series furnished 
some excellent competition, and was finally 
won by the Upper Middlers, coached by 
Mr. Bartell, from the Seniors. A play-off 
game was necessary for a decision, and the 
Uppers won it by asingle point. Praise is due 
Gagliardi, McCoach and Merchant for their 
excellent work as officials in this series. 


Swimming 

The prospects for a successful season were 
fair but not brilliant. Coach Holm had six 
letter men in addition to Captain Meffert, 
but none of them seemed to be above the 
average. As the season progressed Wilson 
in the backstroke and Rizer in the breast- 
stroke developed into record breaking per- 


formers, and the rest of the team displayed 
both power and balance. 

Of the six preliminary meets the Exonians 
won four and lost to Worcester and the 
Yale Freshmen. 

The annual meet with Andover was held 
in the Thompson Gymnasium pool on March 
8. There was every reason to expect the 
meet to be very close, and the ‘‘dopesters”’ 
were entirely at sea when it was learned 
that Coach Holm had entered Wilson in 
the 200-yard swim instead of in his specialty, 
the breaststroke. 

By the summary that follows it will be 
seen that the Red and Gray mermen won 
by the score of 41 to 25. However Andover 
swimmers who finished first in the back- 
stroke and the breaststroke were disqualified 
by the judges for making illegal turns. 
Had those two first places been allowed, 
Exeter would still have won by the score 
of 34 to 32. 

Captain Meffert, Wilson, Sachs, and 
Fowler did the best work for Exeter, while 
King, McCloy, Willey and Fry excelled 
for Andover. 


The summary: 


Relay—Won by Exeter (Fowler, Wilson, 
Sachs, Meffert); time, 1:45 3-5. 

Dive—Won by McCloy, Andover; second, 
Hosford, Exeter; third, Fowler, Exeter. 

50-yard Dash—Won by Sachs, Exeter; 
second, King, Andover; third, Parker, Exeter. 
Time—27 seconds. 

100-yard Back Stroke—Won by Willey, 
Andover; second, Bencks, Exeter; third, 
Ward, Exeter. No time. 

200-yard Swim—Won by Wilson, Exeter; 
second, Fry, Andover; third, French, An- 
dover. Time 2:21. 

100-yard Breast Stroke—Won by Rizer, 
Exeter; second, Lee, Exeter; third, Paine, 
Andover. No time. 

100-yard Swim—Won by Meffert, Exeter; 
second, King, Andover; third, Heintz, Exeter. 
Time—1:01. 

Congratulations are due Captain Meffert, 
Manager Bassett, the members of the winning 
team, and particularly to Coach Waldo 
Holm for this eighth successive victory over 
Andover. 

The All-Class-All-Club meet was likewise 
won by Exeter, 39 to 27. 

R. W. Wilson, 731, of Davenport, Iowa, 
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was elected captain of next year’s team, 
and J. S. White, ’31. of Brookline, Mass., 
was chosen manager. 


Squash 


This popular indoor sport has grown in 
favor at Exeter and has been greatly aided 
by the gift of a new squash-court building 
by Colonel William Boyce Thompson. The 
new building is in the rear of the Thompson 
Gymnasium and is connected with it by a 
tunnel. There will be eight courts, and the 
building will be up to the minute in every 
feature. 

Mr. Arthur H. Lockett, 88, has donated a 
fund of one thousand dollars, the income 


of which will be used for trophies for winners 
in the school tournaments. 

Over fifty boys took part in the compe- 
tition this winter. John P. Barbour, 731, 
of Quincy, Mass., won the championship, 
and H. H. Clement, ’30, of Haverford, Pa., 
was runner-up. The winner’s name will be 
inscribed on the cup donated by Dr. Perry, 
and two cups, selected by Coach P. C. Rogers, 
and donated by the Lockett Fund, will be 
presented to Barbour and Clement. 

The annual Faculty-Student match was 
won this year by the Faculty team, composed 
of Messrs. P. C. Rogers, Bennett, Hatch, 
Stuckey, and Wallace. 

F. R. Whitman. 


NEWS OF THE ALUMNI 


PERSONALS 


1874—Professor Tufts has been appointed 
a member of the New Hampshire State 
Library Commission by the Governor and 
Council. 

1881—Roland W. Boyden has been chosen 
to succeed Charles Evans Hughes as the 
American member of the permanent court 
of arbitration at The Hague. 

1884—Gifford Pinchot, governor of Penn- 
sylvania from 1923 to 1927, is again a candi- 
date for the Republican nomination for the 
same office. 

1887—Judge James M. Morton, of Bos- 
ton, recently rendered an important de- 
cision on the criminality of the purchaser of 
liquor. Judge Morton, senior associate 
justice of the United States District Court 
of Massachusetts, ruled against the pur- 
chaser’s criminality. The case will be ap- 
pealed to the United States Supreme Court. 

1889—Judge Augustus N. Hand of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals, New York, has 
reversed the conviction of Mrs. Mary Ware 
Dennett for sending questionable sex litera- 
ture through the mails. The pamphlets, 
“The Sex Side of Life,’’ were published in a 
prominent medical review, and Judge Hand 
judges the sending of them through the 
mails no offense, as he considered them highly 
educational. This case caused considerable 
comment some time ago, especially in the 
Literary Digest. 

1897—E. W. James has been made con- 
sulting highway engineer of the Consejo 


Nacional de Vias de Comunicacion of Co- 
lombia, 8. A., and will continue in the em- 
ploy of the United States Bureau of Public 
Roads. In addition to other duties he will 
be in charge of the Pan-American highway 
work authorized by Congress. 

1898—Roscoe C. Bruce is superintendent 
of the Paul Laurence Dunbar Apartments, 
Inc., of New York City. The Dunbar 
Apartments are a Negro community, one 
of the best of its kind in the country. The 
buildings received the American Institute 
of Architects first prize for 1927. Bruce 
while at Exeter was president of the Golden 
Branch, and class orator. He was also orator 
of his graduating class at Harvard. 

1903—J. H. Nuelle has been elected 
president of the New York, Ontario, Western 
Railway Company. 

1908—-John L. Hurley, of Malden, Mass., 
has been named a special assistant United 
States attorney to take charge of veterans’ 
bureau cases. 

1908—Sam Bass Warner has been made 
a professor in the Harvard Law School. 
Previous to his appointment he was at the 
University of Oregon. 

1912—William J. Bingham, director of 


athletics at Harvard, recently visited various 


Harvard Clubs, the trip taking him to the 
Pacific Coast and to Texas. He was recently 
presented with a gold watch by College 
Humor “in recognition of his distinguished 
service in the field of sport, both as a coach 
and as an administrator.” 
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1914—George A. Percy was recently mar- 
ried to Miss Envia Enders, daughter of John 
O. Enders, ’89 of Hartford, Conn. Miss En- 
ders was the star of ‘““The Little Accident,” 
one of the season’s popular productions. 

1915—James W. Bracken and Mrs. Brac- 
ken are the parents of a son, Stuart Wright 
Bracken, born February 19, 1930. 

1915—Lee Adam Gimbel, following his 
purchase of a membership in the New York 
Stock Exchange, has resigned his position 
as vice-president of the Gimbel Brothers, 
Inc., one of the largest department store 
chains in the country, and has become a 
member of the firm of Sartorius and Smith, 
of New York. 

1918—Gordon P. Eager and Mrs. Eager 
are the parents of Charles Bradford Eager, 
born February 16, 1930. 

1918—Werner Janssen’s play, ‘““New Year’s 
Eve in New York,” has been presented in the 
Neighborhood Playhouse. 

1918—Leonard Wheeler was married on 
October 5, 1929, to Miss Cornelia Balch of 
Boston. Their address is 22 Chauncy Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. Wheeler is practising 
law with Goodwin, Proctor, and Hoar, 84 
State Street, Boston. y 

1921—Gardner Cowles is managing editor 
of the Des Moines, Iowa, Register and Tribune. 
He is a former editor-in-chief of the Exonian. 

1921—-Daniel J. Danker, Jr., of the J. 
Walter Thompson Company, has been repre- 
senting the firm in southern California. 

1921—John L. Zelie, of Plainfield, N. J., 
was recently married to Miss Charlotte Ada 
Spencer. 

1922—-Marion A. Cheek Jr., is a first 
year student at the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration. Dur- 
ing the summer he will be leader of a small 
group which will tour Europe under the 
auspices of the S. M. Law Private Tours. 

1922—Wells Fay is practising law in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. His business address is 
Suite 1212, Park Building, Pittsburgh. 

1922—Porter Thompson, Bowdoin ’26, 
and Harvard Law School ’29, has been ad- 
mitted to the Bar in Maine and Massa- 
chusetts, and is now connected with the 
law firm of Warner, Stackpole, Bradlee and 
Cabot in Boston. In July, 1928, he married 
Miss Fanny Lois Mapel, of El Paso, Texas. 
Home address: 19 Garden Street, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


1923—Donald H. Bowles, formerly with 
the New York Life Insurance Company, is 
now with the Fred F. French Companies 
of New York City. 

1923—Malcolm G. Chase, Jr., has been 
married to Miss Beatrice Oenslager, of 
Harrisburg. 

1923—Paul C. Eaton is studying at the 
Harvard Graduate School. 

1923—William H. VanLengen is now con- 
nected with the Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, of Milwaukee, with 
offices in the University Building, Syracuse, 
NY 

1924—John V. Phelan was married in 
February to Miss Martha Holland, of Ja- 
maica Plain, Mass. He is practising law 
in Boston. 

1924—-Alan CC. Sweetser was married 
in January to Miss Elizabeth Hurd, at 
Melrose, Mass. 

1925—Putnam Davis was married on 
February 19, 19380, to Miss Louise Taylor 
Schwab, of Birmingham, Ala. 

1925—Clarence Fisher rescued an unknown 
young woman from drowning in Lake Archer, 
Wrentham, Mass., in September. 

1925—Olcott Payson has been elected 
vice-president of Skyways, Inc., a New 
England aircraft concern, whose principal 
business is the training of pilots. They are 
also sales agents for the Stearman and the 
Moth aeroplanes. 

1926—Allston Stone Goff was married 
to Miss Edith Carolyn Gedney on Friday, 
March 14, in East Orange, N. J. 

1926—William Koren, Princeton ’30, has 
been awarded one of the $2500 Palmer 
Scholarships which are offered “to afford 
the recipients an opportunity to broaden 
themselves by travel, study, and by life 
among foreign peoples.”’ 

1926—Alton K. Marsters has been elected 
first marshal of the Dartmouth Senior Class. 
He has been appointed coach of the Boston 
University football team for next year, as a 
co-worker with Hilary Mahaney, former 
Holy Cross captain. He will also study at 
the Harvard Law School. 

1926—Stanley H. Stinton, John S. Manuel, 
and William S. Manuel have been elected 
to Phi Beta Kappa at Yale. 

1926—John Stoddard was recently married 
to Miss Janice Jefferson, of Short Hills, N. J. 

1926—Edward C. Weist has been awarded 
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the Charles Eliot Norton Fellowship at 
Harvard, and will next year study at the 
American School of Classical Studies in 
Athens. He is also the author of an English 
translation of Plautus’s play, ‘‘Menaech- 
nimi,” which was presented by the Harvard 
Classical Club in Sanders Theatre on March 
19 and 20. 

1927—Edmund C. Berkeley and Freeman 
Lewis are on the dean’s list, group two, at 
Harvard. The requirements for this group 
are one and one-half A’s and two and one- 
half B’s. 

1927—D. T. Field and Delano M. Kennard 
have been elected assistant managing editors 
of the Harvard Crimson. 

1927—J. E. Muhlfeld and J. E. Cookman 
have been awarded major ‘“Y’s” for playing 
on the Yale hockey team. 

1927—Vernon Munroe and Paul M. Sweezy 
have been appointed to the committee which 
will have charge of undergraduate affairs 
in Dunster House at Harvard. Sweezy, 
Munroe and one other junior head the com- 
mittee. 

1927—J. N. Trainer has been appointed 
to the committee which will have charge of 
undergraduate affairs at Lowell House at 
Harvard. 

1928—James R. Agee has been elected 
secretary of the Harvard Advocate. 

1928—Charles E. Benson has been elected 
to the Harvard Lampoon board. 

1928—Herbert F. Bixler is an assistant 
business manager of the Amherst Student. 

1928—Kenneth M. Boffey is an associate 
editor of the Princetonian. 

1928—-Charles M. Council, Jr., was elected 
to the photographic board of the Princetonian. 

1928—-W. S. Haines is on the board of the 
Yale Daily News. 

1928—C. W. Summerill has been awarded 
one of the Keene Fitz-Patrick medals for 
the greatest improvement in track at Prince- 
ton. 

1928—Howard Ulfelder and H. B. Veatch, 
Jr., are on the dean’s list, group two, at 
Harvard. : 

1929—W. S. Douglass has been elected 
to the business board of the daily Dartmouth. 

1929—Benton H. Grant has been elected 
to the board of the Yale News. 


1929—Reese H. Harris has received five’ 
The only other. 


first honors at Princeton. 
record equal to his was made by a sophomore. 


1929—J. B. Howard, J. W. Page, and 
Peter Shuebruk have made the second group 
of the dean’s list at Harvard. They are 
the three highest Exeter graduates in the 
Freshman Class. 

1929—H. F. Kollmyer was awarded a 
Bowditch scholarship and Peter Shuebruk 
was awarded the Thomas Hall scholarship 
at Harvard. ' 

1929—R. E. Niebling has been elected 
secretary of the class of 1933 at Dartmouth 
College. 

1929—Robert Saltonstall, Jr., has been 
elected president of the Freshman Class at 
Harvard. 

1929—H. B. Powers, T. Rhodes, Robert 
Saltonstall, A. S. Vonderlieth, and John 
Wiggins have been accepted for Dunster 
House at Harvard next year. R. L. Riley, 
Peter Shuebruk, T. W. Stedman, and J. B. 
Howard have been accepted for Lowell 
House. 

1929—Edgar P. Small has been appointed 


| leader of the Yale Freshman Glee Club. 


OBITUARIES 


1861—Cleveland Foote died at North- 
ampton, Mass., June 15, 1929. He was a 
Civil War veteran, and during most of his 
life was interested in the railroad supply 
business. 

1871—Andrew Fiske, well-known Boston 
lawyer, died at Weston, Mass., on January 
26. After graduating from Harvard, he was 
in the offices of E. R. Hoar, Harvard ’35, for 


‘two years. With the exception of one year, 


thereafter, he practised his profession in Bos- 
ton. During the one-year absence, he studied 
history at the University of Berlin. From 
1886 to 1897, he was in business with George 
S. Hale, a former president of the Academy 
trustees. At the time of his death, Mr. Fiske 
was president of the Rumford Chemical 
Works. 

1872—Addison Gilmore died February 18 
from bronchial pneumonia in a hospital in 
Concord, N. H. He was seventy-six years 
of age. 

1873—James Metivier died at Marstons 
Mills, Mass., March 7. From 1884 to 1886 
he was an instructor in French at Harvard. 
He afterwards taught at Huntington School, 
Boston, for several years, and at Clark Uni- 
versity, Worcester, from 1918 until 1922. 
He had since been engaged in translating 
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works from Greek, French, and German. 

1873—Joseph W. Ware died December 23, 
1928, at Memphis, Tenn. 

1873—Charles H. Wiswell died July 16, 
1928, at Lexington, Mass. 

1876—Dr. William D. Hall died at West 
Dennis, Mass., on February 12. For many 
years he practised medicine in Boston, and was 
connected with the Boston Dispensary, the 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, and the Massa- 
chusetts Charitable Eye and Ear Infirmary. 

1876—Charles P. Hemenway died August 
21, 1929. 

1881—Allen H. Chamberlain, M. D., 
died at Foxcroft, Me. After his graduation 
from the Harvard Medical School he was an 
interne for two years at Massachusetts 
Charitable Eye and Ear Infirmary, Boston, 
and later practised medicine in Kansas City 
and Foxcroft. 

1882—David N. Haynes died at Rutland, 
Vt., November 27, 1929. 

1882—Walter A. Stebbins died last Sep- 
tember at his home in Dinan, France. 

1883—Ervin W. Hodsdon died at Center 
Ossipee, N. H., March 16, 1930. He had 
been in medical practice for many years 
in the Ossipee region, which was his birth- 
place. Following his graduation from the 
Academy he attended Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, graduating with a degree in 
medicine in 1884. He had practised in 
St. Louis, Dover, N. H., and Center Sand- 
wich, N. H., before moving to Center Os- 
sipee in 1896. For most of the years since 
1898 he served as postmaster at Center 
Ossipee and had served the town also in 
the legislature and as a member of the school 
board and as town clerk. He is survived by 
his widow and by his aged mother. 

1885—Mayer M. Stern died April 27, 1928. 

1886—Colonel Mervyn A. Rice, a member 
of the law firm of Barron, Rice, and Rock- 
more of New York, died January 16, 1930, 
in a hospital at Overbrook, N. J. He was 
educated at Bowdoin and at Columbia Law 
School and had served with distinction in 
the Spanish-American and the World Wars. 
He is survived by his widow, two sons, and 
a sister. Burial was in the National Ceme- 
tery at Arlington, Va. 

1895—Nicholas C. Gillis died November 26, 
1929. 

1903—Du Bois Beale died at the White 
Plains Hospital, White Plains, New York, 


February 1, 1930. He was a graduate of 
Harvard University and of the New York 
Law School. He had practised law in New 
York City for twenty years. During the 
World War he served as a Red Cross Rep- 
resentative with the 32nd and 78th divisions 
in France. 

1906—The following tribute to James I. 
Boyce was given by Chief Justice Pennewill, 
of the New Jersey Supreme Court, in re- 
sponse to a resolution presented to that 
Court on the occasion of Mr. Boyce’s death: 
“T have never known of a death that was 
more surprising, or one that seemed more 
untimely than that of James I. Boyce. 
Judged by a wisdom higher than ours it was 
not untimely, and perhaps it should not have 
been so surprising, because we are very often 
reminded that in the midst of life we are in 
death. But this comparatively young man 
had so much to live for, his future was so full 
of promise, and success in his chosen profession 
was so well assured, it was a great pity that he 
had to go. This was the thought of every 
one who knew him well. It reminds one of 
a flower cut down in full bloom, or of a fast 
growing and spreading tree felled at the time 
of its greatest vigor and usefulness. There 
was probably no one in this state with a 
brighter mind and cleaner heart than the 
deceased. There were none more finely 
educated than he. It so happened that I 
was present at his high school graduation, 
and his principal told me then that his 
greatest difficulty was to keep others in the 
class near to him in accomplishment. From 
that time on, whether in academy, college or 
university, whether a student in his own 
country, or a Rhodes scholar abroad, his 
advancement was rapid and his achievements 
exceptional. And so, he came to the prac- 
tice of his profession with natural gifts and 
acquired knowledge superior to those of 
most men. Among those natural gifts which 
are none too common, but of wonderful help 
in the practice of law, was a discriminating 
mind that functioned with quickness and 
precision, and an ability to express his thought 
in language clear and forceful. He rarely 
failed to grasp the crucial point, he never 
hesitated for the proper word. James Boyce 
was a good lawyer from the start, but in the 
years that intervened between his admission 
to the bar and his death, he learned a good 
deal, not only about the law, but about 
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human nature, too. By reason of natural 
endowments, industry, experience and am- 
bition, he became a well rounded man in an 
amazingly short time, and uncommonly well 
equipped for the practice of the law. To 
show the progress he had made in his pro- 
fession, it is only necessary to say, that be- 
fore his death, he had attracted the attention 
of leading lawyers and business men out- 
side the state, and was entrusted with cases 
involving, not only important questions of 
law, but substantial financial interests as well. 
The impression he made on such men, and 
the respect and confidence he inspired, were 
because of his own qualities and not because 
of any outside influence exerted in his be- 
half. Had he lived even but a few years 
longer, his reputation as an able and re- 
liable lawyer would have extended much 
beyond the confines of his state. He would 
unquestionably have added something to 
the high standing and repute the Delaware 
Bar has always enjoyed. It is unnecessary 


ACADEMY 


REPORT OF SUMMER SESSION 
To the Trustees of the Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Gentlemen: 


It is with genuine regret that I submit my 
last report as Chairman of the Summer Ses- 
sion Faculty. My withdrawal from this 
work is dictated by the conviction that con- 
tinuance would render it increasingly difh- 
cult to perform efficiently my proper duties 
in the regular session of the Academy. The 
consideration of applications for admission 
to the Summer Session and the making of 
arrangements for the summer now take so 
much time in the spring term that everything 
else must be subordinated, and I have even 
found it necessary for several years to turn 
over one of my classes te another teacher. 
The Chairman of the Summer Session Facul- 
ty acts as principal, dean, recorder, director 
of admissions, committee on studies, and 
corresponding secretary. It is doubtful 
whether any man will be able to carry this 
load Iong, and do the full work of the regular 
session. Two remedies suggest themselves: 
the Chairman of the Summer Session Faculty 
might make the duties of that position his 
chief concern, and be assigned only such 


for me, or anyone else, to dwell on the high 
intellectual qualities of the deceased as a 
lawyer and man. Every member of the bar 
of the state recognized that they were ex- 
ceptional.”’ 

1911—W. Sergeant Bouvier died in Cali- 
fornia in November, 1929. 


1913—Robert N. Cram died very suddenly 
in Boston early in April, 1930. } 

1927—Harry D. Blomberge, of Waltham, 
Mass., died recently following an operation 
for appendicitis. 

1928—Ransom 8. Hooker, Jr., was killed 
in an automobile accident near New Haven, 
Conn., February 16, 1930. With three other 
Yale students he had been attending a Y. 
M. C. A. conference at Northfield, Mass., and 
was on the way back to college when the 
car skidded on an icy pavement and hit a 
tree. His companions were badly, but not 
fatally, injured. 


Philip E. Hulbird, ’13. 


RECORDS 


work outside the Summer Session as he 
could do comfortably and efficiently; or 
the present duties of the position might be 
divided among several officers. There is 
this advantage in the present plan, that it 
contributes to the effectiveness of adminis- 
tration to center responsibility, so far as 
possible, in one man. This is particularly 
true of everything that has to do with the 
admission of boys, the choice of their courses, 
and the progress of their studies. The Summer 
Session is so short that all the facts bearing 
upon the character and work of the students 
must be familiar to some one person at the out- 
set, if there is not to be serious loss of time. 

To make known to you my reasons for 
relinquishing my position in the Summer 
Session, it has been necessary to do violence 
to the proprieties, inasmuch as my con- 
tinuance in the position depended upon the 
will of the faculty. The Summer Session 
is probably the most democratic school or- 
ganization in the world. The faculty selects 
its own members through officers whom it 
chooses annually, and in accordance with 
principles which it has accepted; determines 
general policies and takes the final action 
in the application of these policies to par- 
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ticular questions; and even fixes the salaries 
of its members. It is understood that the 
trustees of the Academy have the final 
authority and responsibility in at least two 
of these three fields, and any votes of the 
faculty that went beyond its legitimate 
powers have been submitted to them for 
approval. I believe that your body has 
passed no vote concerning the Summer 
Session which was not in accordance with a 
recommendation of the faculty. One or two 
problems have arisen which could have been 
solved more satisfactorily by the superior 
authority, unhampered by the embarrass- 
ment which attends action affecting col- 
leagues. Nevertheless, the experiment in 
democracy has, on the whole, been an un- 
doubted success; and I wish to express to 
you, in the name of all who have been as- 
sociated in this work, appreciation of the 
patient consideration and generous support 
which you have given to all our plans. 

The eleventh Summer Session began 9 
July, 1929, and ended 30 August. The faculty 
consisted of twenty-six men. Mr. Stuckey, 
Mr. Selleck, and Mr. Linaberry were on 
leave, under the arrangement by which 
salary is paid each year to a certain number 
of absent teachers who have served at-.least 
five years. Mr. Williams also was away, 
and Mr. Pearl withdrew from the summer 
work. Mr. Hutchins again gave the courses 
in science; Mr. Scoville, who had taught in 
two previous Summer Sessions, took the 
place of Mr. Williams; and Mr. Benton, 
who helped to organize the first Summer 
Session, supervised the rowing. There were 
two new instructors: Mr. Bernard M. Allen, 
of the Roxbury School, in Latin; and Mr. 
Frederick 8S. Hemry, of the Tome School, in 
French. The executive committee consisted 
of Mr. Shute, Mr. Sweet, Mr. Kerr, and the 
chairman of the faculty. 

There were one hundred and fifty-two 
boys registered, four more than in 1928, 
and two more than the number that had 
been generally accepted as the desirable 
limit. This limit might advantageously be 
raised, if only the additional boys could be 
enrolled in the courses for which there is 
now little demand. A larger enrolment 
in Latin, mathematics, English, and French 
would make necessary the appointment of 
additional teachers, and these would have 
to come from outside the Academy. The 


chief business of the Summer Session is the 
appraisal of boys with reference to their 
fitness for admission to the regular session 
of the Academy, and it is obvious that for 
this teachers who know the standards and 
methods of the school are required. 

Table I shows that there were registered 
in 1929 boys from twenty-one States, the 
District of Columbia, and Canada. 


Table 1 

Newry Oran eips ns Wiceriens a aki Enea ne Sines 45 
IMESSSACHUBOLES. or saree tira cere ater Sire nic ieeee ct ctor ne 33 
NewiHamnshires: wus ean ae Rip ete net ee era 12 
Ne wa OTS6 yee aetna eed op igus ase ae 11 
GONNECHICUE ee rt eed ee PRL 7 
ODOR ee ee Eee Ba Nene ct oan atts Ata et oes ve 
Californie caressing cit oe eer tale re ee 4 
Thin oiatterteeeen es eee eis a emer a arate oe 4 
WMEISSO LETS aeiet cc eek PRL Rs ENR luc ote 4 
SIO XES eye tetera Nake Sone a Ee aes, ee eG ns cea tea 4 
Districtiot. Columbians martes ste eee ae 3 
PennsylVamiae ser pueta ce centir cites i lcwreharcede® Sire 3 
Tri Chis attire ae Rie rast Re ei oe en er et Me 2 
LO Wate aoe Sts ee hoes Mas aoe che esters 2 
ViGETIO I tree tien es ar dined ate ea ae pedd ae oa i ae et tn 2 
Wester Vircim Tey accent ie eee ae ar cay persis eee eae 2 
COSTAE SA ae AES Se ot ae 1 
GOlOTAAG Sr ee AE OP Coad Oreo i 
(EOTTIA eta g ee vs ee eee oie at aN ee Tat cee 1 
Cent UGley: aa bh eo eteace tomers marae bento Benen het ] 
Michigan uaier Aten are nites Wareraps ees ovate iote ander nty ated 1 
CO) Ob fo tax-ce rel uric. ieee A tin aS so Pah Me SAU ad he 1 
Rhode: Island Sega ets Va eee ek ee eee as 1 
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Table II shows the number of boys en- 
rolled in each of the courses offered. There 
was no demand for eight courses, but those 
who were to teach these courses had a full 
schedule of other teaching. Indeed, the 
work is planned each year on the assumption 
that a certain number of courses will not be 
given. A demand for all these courses 
would create a difficult situation, since it is 
the policy of the Summer Session to give 
all of the courses offered for which there 
is any demand. In 1929, the enrolment in 
twenty-one courses was not large enough 
to require division of the class into sections. 
There were altogether fifty-six classes and 
sections of classes. The sections of divided 
classes contained from three to fifteen boys, 
with an average enrolment of ten. 


Table II 
Tosi tim Aseet nh nS <8 sis ee re a 2 are in es 41 
I BT b 0 Ul Cages eS aR enh Sai tty Aaa Acie eee tn A Oe Se Ree oe 36 
atin’ Qatar e earn emtretn ire Meptcte ceotte citi te 26 
Tlatae: SIO eA ee, Ite ee eee ahs eekly. shots te 
Juabin cd eae tere ne, otk Mat. cree aie ede okie tea eee 0 
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(Green Pere ev ee engine caine hee teres) ore es 2 
Greele 2 Pe AeA re ee Eel tle Goeth? ae Par. eh. GON ae 0 
Ope eek. ATS CREATED CR Ae St cet patina Wear om 0 
Mathematies tA. ss. sera tate rion Ee bene Seren ke ahs 37 
Mathematics Ls -sstiisscrete ci tetera ott ecole mene ainieee 42 
Mathematics i 62 aisiicin eee ok ee a ae 17 
Mathematics b=2.9: ier | inher i Be eS eas 12 
MAH eM atiGs Sku iastel woe ie hire aa bie aie 12 
Mathematics 43 ay, ts, icy ok coe ke fo oi ea ds ore es 3 
Mathematiteon souls nicest a te ena oar nant eee 2, 
Mathematics 6h... coy. ain cater wind otis cas ete eee 2 
Mathematics. 7%.) ssckstatae st ite faucets ie 1 
Bin giahy Ase hs oe soe AR ees ee ete perenne a oe eee 35 
Hin lish.) 7 tein ee a ge cede wee eo a eer pene Cee 19 
Bn elisht 2 oes. ee cake ee eee ee care te nak OP ee All 
Binielishy 38 3 oot Oe ee ee ee: Sey ee er 23 
Hanelisit 4c ree ee de) Re Ae rian eG 3 
Hp a¥ed bf oda Ba see aE a RAR Ore ie RU Aces OLS nce 1 
Birenchy Lecce. chee cette rete er ears ere coche eaten 43 
PCT CNS. 4a, Ce beeen eee eee 8 
HLENGHeS ete tee tewtes Weekes cae Gia ee ee 8 
PPO CBN4 oh ess eter ee Or eis cong EEL a cae 0 
Wren Chie Deere mare UAT necks cot tonne orci 4 
Germarntél 2x00 S.6o ee ee a ets ie Dee ne 2 
Germania ye aa ey tery Seal cts MRT tere omnes 5 
Germania anee oie eres eet ae ee beanie 0 
Spanish ler. et ee Cee ke ee 3 
Spanish 2.5 ese Lee iee he dee ee eee ere 3 
Dpanishs io hve tlh ee boy alae nae rhs nye, 0 
ELISCORY 2 A ei ceek eee eden oecth ne eases erate 1 
Eis tOTry 723 Pees eee A ec eM Oe One. 1 
FIStOryg 4 er eee oe ee ee ere 0 
HistorysO2 chee. tkoe ee eRe: Sede eae 0 
SClEN COTA Sone eee STORE ce ee ed taker 5 
Sciences] seth7 ir oi. com evant Oa ae ae ee 2 
Science 2 high se ee a es et eae i, 
IM siCy eae ge CRE Oe > ae ee rn, Wee cater eat 8 


Of the one hundred and fifty-two boys 
registered, seventeen had been in the Acade- 
my during the year 1928-1929, one hundred 
and nine were applicants for admission, 
ten had been accepted for 1929-1930, and 
sixteen had no connection with the regular 
session of the school. There were, then, 
twenty-seven boys who had been admitted 
to the Summer Session because they were 
in good standing in the Academy or had 
been assured a place in the regular session. 
Of the two hundred and twelve other appli- 
cants for admission, one hundred and twenty- 
five were accepted and eighty-seven rejected. 
The various reasons for rejection are shown 
in Table III. With reference to one of these 
reasons, it should be said that not all boys 
who fail in the admission examinations are 


refused a trial in the Summer Session, but 
only those who appear to be so deficient in 
ability or in preparation that the committee 
on admission is unwilling to give them any 
encouragement to believe that they can 
qualify for admission in the fall. 


Table IIT 
Unsatisfactory record in previous school......... 25 
Unacceptable plan: of study: 2)... eee 18 
TH health. <6. cide sieves oslo oe = oes eee 8 
Special reasons... . 0602 sad eos ha ee ee 8 
Inability to pay the full charge:, 02,5. oe een v 
Insufficient evidence of good character.......... fe 
Previous failure in regular session............... 6 
Late applications... < ¢. 2. «2:4 eis ap te 4 
Immaturity... c.. 00 sao 0k oo eee Skee ee 3 


Failure in examinations for admission to Academy 1 


The testing of scholastic aptitude indicated 
an average ability considerably higher than 
in previous years. The median of the in- 
telligence quotients obtained from the test 
was one hundred and fourteen, four higher 
than in 1928, and two higher than in 1927. 
Of the thirty boys not recommended for ad- 
mission to the regular session of the Acade- 
my, five were put by the test in the first 
quarter of the school, four in the second, 
seven in the third, and fourteen in the fourth. 

It was the general impression of the teachers 
that the Summer Session of 1929 was the 
best that we had held, in respect of the 
health, conduct, and achievement of the 
boys, as well as their ability. The results 
of the scholastic aptitude test confirm this 
impression, so far as ability is concerned. 
As to health, it may be said that almost no 
time was lost through sickness, except by 
the four boys who withdrew from school. 
Two of these were operated upon for ap- 
pendicitis at the Exeter Hospital, one was 
found, just after the opening of school, to 
have an infection of the glands of the neck, 
and one was unfitted for work by hypochon- 
dria. 

Although the average of all the final marks 
was considerably higher than in 1928 (.903 
and .755), it was somewhat lower than in 
1927 (.975) and 1926 (.918). It is undoubted- 
ly true, however, that the marking is be- 
coming more severe, as the responsibility 
for maintaining the standards of the regular 
session is more fully understood and as- 
sumed. That the movement in this direction 
has probably, in general, gone far enough 
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seems to be shown by a comparison of the 
marks of Summer Session boys now studying 
in the Academy with the marks of the school 
as a whole. I present some figures bearing 
on this point. The recorder of the Academy 
reported the average of all final marks for 
the fall term of this year as 1.565; the average 
of all boys who were in the Summer Session 
of 1929 was 1.829, and of those who were 
admitted to the regular session on the recom- 
mendation of the faculty of the Summer 
Session 1.316. The boys of the last two 
classes had in the Summer Session average 
final marks of 1.167 and 1.140 respectively. 
In these calculations 1 represents D, and 2 
would indicate an average of C. 

Table IV shows the relation of the sum- 
mer’s work to the future education of the 
boys. The four withdrawals were caused 
by sickness, as has already been mentioned. 
Of the four boys who were recommended 
for admission to the regular session but did 
not enter, two were unwilling to spend so 
long a time in the school as their trial in 
the Summer Session had proved would be 
necessary, one was felt by his parents to 
have stood too low in the Summer Session 
to justify an expectation of reel success 
here, and one decided to go to a tutoring 
school, presumably to expedite his prepara- 
tion for college. The one boy who was en- 
rolled in the Academy this year, although 
he was not recommended by the faculty of 
the Summer Session, became an applicant 
for admission too late for action by the 
faculty; and the old boy who was not en- 
rolled was advised not to return to the school 
because of his unsatisfactory standing in his 
studies of the summer. 


Table IV 
Enrolled in Academy in 1928-1929 and in 1929-— 
TNT BRON, 5 6c occ eens esc ea ee tre Rae ci ee 13 
Enrolled in Academy in 1928-1929 but not in 1929- 
USBI), ote 2S oi ye Oe ee ae Ea eee 1 
Recommended for admission to the Academy, and 
enroednney 1929—1930in hele sacle cis ac) cnecia,oas 72 


Previously accepted, and enrolled for 1929-1930... 10 
Recommended for admission, but not enrolled in 


SOCEM CIN pri wean «sre t iaiereuacuaian we shokeads 4 
Not recommended for admission................ 30 
Satisfied requirements for the diploma........... 3 
Worked with reference to status in other schools.. 14 
VUGIRCLT SS WISE eine. bua) A A ery vont: le thea eae arene 4 
Not recommended, but enrolled in 1929-1930.... 1 
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Three boys completed their work in satis- 


faction of the requirements for the diploma 
of the Academy. The ninety-six who regis- 
tered for the fall term received credit for 
one hundred and thirty-three Summer Session 
courses, which advanced them seven hundred 
and seventy-three hours in the direction 
of graduation from the school. Of the 
eighty-three new boys who entered the 
Academy this year after studying in the 
Summer Session, thirty-eight were ranked 
as Juniors, twenty-three as Lower Middlers, 
thirteen as Upper Middlers, and nine as 
Seniors. 

Forty-one boys gained credit towards 
admission to college, either by passing ex- 
aminations held by the colleges in September 
or by attaining certificate grade in their 
courses here. This credit amounted to 
eighty-nine units of the college-entrance 
requirements. Eight examinations were fail- 
ed in subjects in which the boys had passed 
in the Summer Session. 

The Davis Library was open from six to 
eight in the evening on week-days, and in 
the afternoon of rainy Sundays. The boys 
made eight hundred and one visits to it, 
and took out three hundred and ninety-seven 
books, of which only one hundred and nine 
were other than fiction. 

The Sunday services were conducted by 
Mr. F. W. Cushwa, Dr. Percy T. Edrop, 
Dr. Carroll Perry, Dr. W. W. Fenn, Dr. 
Floyd W. Tomkins, Rev. Abbot Peterson, 
and Dr. Lewis Perry. 

On Wednesday and Saturday afternoons 
boys were taken to the Academy’s bath- 
house at Hampton Beach, and there were 
the usual excursions to Ogunquit Beach, 
Parker River, Gloucester, the Isles of Shoals, 
and the Kittery Navy Yard. The total 
number of boys going on these trips was 
nine hundred and thirty-five. 

The regular sports of the summer were, 
in the order of their popularity, tennis, 
rowing, baseball, track athletics, and golf; 
and there were competitive events in base- 
ball, tennis, volley-ball, swimming, touch- 
football, basketball, track athletics, indoor 
baseball, and golf. Canoeing was sub- 
stituted for the regular sports, to a total 
of four hundred and seventy-two instances; 
and there was some substitution of horseback- 
riding. In addition to all this, boys who 
wished training in those parts of football 
which demand individual skill, especially 
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kicking and passing, were taken in hand 
for that purpose. On only two days was 
it necessary to play indoor games because 
of rain. The total attendance in the swim- 
ming pool was two thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-one. Twenty-seven boys qualified 
in the Red Cross life-saving tests, and the 
five boys who could not swim were taught. 

I append the annual statement of the 
treasurer of the Academy on the finances of 
the Summer Session. Table V shows the 
expenditures for each boy under the main 
divisions of this statement. Table VI gives 
the cost of instruction for each boy in each 


subject. The average amount received per 
boy was $264.80. 
Table V 

Administration octet ae sie ee eee $21.02 
PBACrUCTIONS Fb een ns tk eee 75.99 
DPOLCS etre act aeetom bryce kayaker ie ee 28.93 
IB ORTU tans aa es Snes LER Hise Nie eae 99.91 
DOTrmitoriessa ewe ne es ee eae 19.09 
Misecllansons$: hiya oe oetas Ce 5.23 

FRO te yy sisi eet ae Se olor Bae Sat seal ae ee $250.17 

Table VI 

LUE abe ee ae RAs Ree ROR Riis 2 Aik I Peiiie fe $17.27 
in lish F782 toda vate oe hee ee a Oe Roe Te a 18.06 
ER Sn Chats Hut hstoys tee Ce Piel aiete Sina clan ePIC 20.64 
Mathematics: ticdsssi siete oe eee 22.27 
IVENISI@S ya. el uh. <b eae PORE oe ee are a 31.25 
DICLENCO ML Rete tebe bhi es eee ee oem 50.00 
Spanish py ke oes Ae eal s eee See 50.90 
GRETNA oct olde eR a Ee 71.43 
Creek te 35.25 seek Head, mote Boe Meee 100.00 
History: sion gion ca each an a Rane ee 200.00 

The financial results of the Summer 


Session of 1929 were disappointing. The 
first analysis of the statement of the treasurer 
was made in my report for 1924, and a com- 
parison with the figures of that year may be 
profitable. In 1929 we had thirty more 
boys than in 1924, but our expectation that 
the cost per boy would diminish as the 
number of boys increased has not been 
fulfilled. ‘The average cost of administration 
and the average miscellaneous expenditures 


were somewhat less in 1929 than in 1924. 
On the other hand, the average cost for in- 
struction was $5.50 more; for dormitories, 
$5.75; for sports, $7.33; for board, $23.83. 
This means, for instance, that the board of 
each boy cost over three dollars a week more 
than in 1924; or that the expenditures for 
board were $3622.16 more than they would 
have been at the rate of the previous year. 

The receipts in 1929 were $1155.66 larger 
than in 1928, and the expenditures $3485.86 
larger. The expenses for each boy were 
$16.79 more than in the preceding -year: 
$2.80 for administration, $2.00 for instruction, 
$4.16 for sports, $5.73 for board, $1.59 for 
dormitories, and $.51 miscellaneous. Pro- 
visions alone cost $1460.39 more in 1929 
than in 1928. 

The increased expenditures for instruction 
and sports are due chiefly to increases in 
salary and additions to the faculty. As I 
estimated in the communication which I 
addressed to the trustees on 15 February, 
1929, the increase of salary granted to men 


who had served ten years in the Summer 


Session added $866.66 to the expenses of 
last year. The addition this year will be 
$150.00, and next year there will be no ad- 
dition, since the one man who would have 
been entitled to it has withdrawn from the 
Summer Session. Indeed, the final cost 
is not likely to be large, inasmuch as it ap- 
pears that few men will be willing to con- 
tinue in this work more than ten years. 
Some drop out before they receive even the 
increase which comes after five years of 
service; and it will not be more than eight 
or nine years until leave of absence with 
salary will be abolished, even if none of 
those entitled to this privilege resign before 
their five years of service have been com- 
pleted. 


Respectfully submitted, 
John C. Kirtland. 


SUMMER SESSION—FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
December 1, 1928, to December 1, 1929 


Income 


Eotal Income: 2. S47 ee Oe ee ee 


ipale ieee! ooOneHe oTRTRNT RVR Ts le oko Teen eRe nA ncns ta $40,875.00 


368.73 


as peste aed) abe ors Rigo coe Mente ca al aay ae bela Caan $40,606.27 


243.80 
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Expense 
Administration 
SUSE S 5a ype ok ERS dct Rs er cd ede AR oO Ra a RUE oS ers EL $1,700.00 
SUGEEST ELC MEMES a chet oe tat TN RNR SRS ar airs ele Elegie athe, Sahat ed 928.75 
Pre Cee eas Sah Pao pan bp eet fa 181-08 
EATEN LIL Pe APM NTIS Looe oh PUR Peay ei ont oe Tal ants. UNREST yon wc ecu ore geo eel es yee 232.02 
Postage, Telephoning, Express, Miscellaneous.....................004: Se Sees 153.68 
TEV O SHY so, Re AOE 2 CMS re eerie 9) i Aa ee ee La SS $3,195.51 
Instruction 
PE AErIOMMECeCAGUCTSG BCL VIN saree «Sie e meen IL ioe a.) Alle recs scatter Mere ee wees $10,200.00 
Salat ComeCnC Ors ONLlOa Venere. cron ae ete mua ceaaaen laa eile a ona a eee ele 1,350.00 
UST oe, Binal Ges ASR GAee Ge IRN Re a Biotec i PR der Jae Reale lesa Sc a $11,559.00 
Sports 
SHEDS Fo: a RENS 6 Gap URewelpeto ERE ICO IE CRD: SNE Onn oh a opal ae ae a ne $2,700.00 
ELITR EERE eee eT eh vit coe testes ener GRY TOR eat eh ee late ee ke ab dle vhs 560.00 
TEPC STE, cs len ete Ce BO BaRR ool os ee Oe IONE TE ete re AE 97.21 
iGvimnussitommnra. Diaving Celdsi:t.., cin cote ic eecieie cick use cle otaolaie Srvierecese # mai Maecenas 790.99 
EU OLISe rere ite Neat i cesny nn erie atot, sc nroMrc tere arcNe ctcldla t cicro w ativese wile wind dlwiets 29.03 
io Coca ge Feb Ea GG FOUR aw US) ON Pe Nerty oy De Ae Reap ye RY ne 8 eee OP ger a a ae a 220.68 
TROT 6 cb ce bd GE Cae aaa IRE a os RR ee BRC as Ee aR te eS $4,397.91 
Board 
SS ATELOUS ALO TIN we Ee ect) Sey aie ks ee hier A AAW ascrhyee th Slayc Subse reasatae ce Deol vensses 3 $880.00 
Ege eM ET IME scat ren ts ect toe ce Ate. stu dtarel Rea rece teats Siileol 
LTT ATCT E oy apie /6 taco hit ek cig ROO OSS Wei PE Res SOE op ne ane EERE PRIOR og a 2,541.02 
LUPO TANS 2 Stace ail ta Biya ae GES OSH eye OR aE ERI AN ENS Cee PIP, Arann re nn SE, ORR ea 50.00 
[ESAS RASS. “hse gee Sik SCRE RR eam NOTE EOI RE ORT Ce ON a 153.76 
LEV ROOH SUOINEE 3 edd SAA Sie at tb ASG Peo RA URE De eel Ea er IL aR 10,581.55 
SGT Ae chats ele de S See mrcgea dd S Seo Oe RE Cee ee ne a 84.12 
1 SSIEIE SERS) G5 ck Gy Ay ae cesses eas Abies b vsrcvro ch ey EE ete eke oR eR ea 329.96 
WWUPEUECTE Sg het telat oats Atlol 5 ectiatyoce clei 5b dc Pe Pee eaPEnE ag 136.28 
Iexoress, leleplvoning, Truck, Freight, eto... . «2.0.6.6 ele eee cbc ee eee eens 117.72 
SINC Leth RDN eee Pe art EES Fos eke, cca aos delaras ta’ e ege-e @ f sp hs @alaeate miele ps hat $15,185.92 
Dormitories 
SWEET AZ UU Pl 5! Spc sheiigcnb GAELc eh yc Sue ck CROTON eS Cmte $250.00 
JERE beg 3d ois ah tho Semi lois aloo toe: GRAS er Ee ae ee 236.87 
ED OL eee ares eae at UNE TO cite oo: a) olan re ceijaite. &. 6a, as otera rs) Gulab Que Oe 8 suena 1,544.66 
i SSSTUNG TRS 3 og, pic Sieg A tants ausico BORE aed BiG Aenea einer a eI 412.00 
Wiohitaser acs... A Soh 8 By NS Te PORE LPS eee es are ae 269.10 
RB AIES eee stereos tee ere ie rere si hansete eisievs orci ehelin ernets, arcs Moe Grealiale mae oae Gcbue woemane 51.42 
“SUPT OF CHES 5 3 op. lay Gon RG UP ARCA RTI TAILS icy OES ER RE ETS aR 5.35 
SAV COPP ERS 5.5) os Yisra ARGIRT IRE HIG ee BS AL TR PS ORC Re Esco nae 81.43 
xpress elophoning. ruck, Hreight, OtGs. ca uc secs oo lace ee eur aenees sere. 50.36 
eUey fk | cere OM ree Meiene eee tee ara wat, UPL RC TRS. = cM a Ar GaN GLE ele Us nica atlas a Sadie $2,901.19 
Miscellaneous 
WMACEEES 3b Ao chest AE Rai cube eee ee AC ERORUIEN gk STUER aie EU areas Aa ART re ie Mee $250.00 
SMUT VESOLVICES ANG ONADE] sols nis) cai cisla cies seateue fcc erect owls bmisis Saree clblees slate 185.19 
ARM LALV wearer hare cet ee a teers tere sme cre ence et Wea oie tiie Sole Sole imdignars 6 Sie seaeastts 138.86 
RL ETIT VES ULICLIN ge Seer etal tae Serer eee ele tetiaie es Sle ez ieed sk orera ets cs meio aha leat 220.67 
UGE, Bese ib 66 0 GRE LEE OBOE GIES CIR ee Eee econ mint $794.72 
See co tist NE AANOU SO gery eee tee tre er ey aia ist eo Se bine tocar ay daayieva her eh eng Lig Gis okie ie sie eneyer otevfeveum level aisninetat Natielbat Oa « $38,025.25 


$2,224.82 


Pt 


